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Activity in the Far Northwest 


An encouraging work is being accomplished in 
Washington and Idaho by the Home Missionary 
superintendent, Rev. W. W. Scudder, aided by the 
Sunday school workers, Rev. Messrs. J. T. Percival 
and A.R. Johnson. Newchurches have been organ- 
ized and languishing ones revived. For the first 
time in many years all of the home mission churches 
in eastern Washington, with but two exceptions, 
are supplied with pastors. 

Three churches have been given new life. At 
Sprague the Congregational church, used for several 
years by other denominations, has been claimed 
again for Congregational services, with Rev. J. H. 
Wilbur as pastor. The Chelan Church has joined 
itself with Lakeside and will soon calla minister. A 
much needed work at Murray, Ida., where for two 
years only two sermons were preached, has been 
begun by Mr. Percival. 

The Trent Sunday school and church society has 
been rescued from a lingering death through the 
efforts of these workers. In aid of this enterprise 
$500 has been given and $800 pledged. Rev. A. R. 
Olds has raised nearly $1,000 at Touchet and hopes 
to have a church completed by October. 

A new ladies’ dormitory—a $20,000 brick build- 
ing—is going up at Whitman College. 

Helpful fellowship meetings are being held at 
Walla Walla. At arecent one addresses were given 
by Dr. William A. Mowry, the historian, and Prof. 
W. D. Lyman of Whitman College. 





Prin. P. T. Forsyth of Hackney College, in 
a striking address on The Depletion of the 
Ministry, at the annual meeting of New Col- 
lege, said: ““I am far from deploring a mere 
reduction of studénts. The mesh ought to be 
made finer, and fewer let through. What we 
need is a reform that will brinz the net over 
the best fish.” 
and old fishermen deliberately refuse to let 
the net be drawn at all! 








Cemplexion Bad, 
Liver Torpid, Appetite Poor? 
Horsford’s Acii Phosphate clears the complexion 
by restoring stomach, liver and bowels to health. 
A strengthening Tonic for mental, nervous or 
physical weakness. 
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THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

ar course in all departments, with addi- 

nstruction in New Testament Greek. En- 

trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, ay A 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or re tafecmat tion apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 











PENNSYLVANIA, MEADVILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern programme. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. oe a for others. 
Send for catalogue to PREs. G 








Year opens Sept. 24th, 1902. 

HARTFORD Thorough training for College 
ry Pe 

M.W. Jecobas, Bartiond, 

The Yale Divnit School 

A thorough training for Bn ministry. Unequalled 

— Bible. ociology and ee For ee 

ress Professor FRANK K. DERS. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Gradua’ Ample equipment. 
Special courses in ay and © SEMINARY 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
University cpportunities. Special instruction in the 
, Dea 
lbrawer 4 Yale station, New Haven, Ct. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the ‘ollege and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NWINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Professor C. 0. DAY. 
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ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. Full corps of Instruct- 
ors, Seminary Settlement. Affiliated schools in music, 
woman’s work and missions. Diploma and B. D. degrees. 
Merit scholarships. Fellowship for two years to each 
class. Address Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Tl. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished 
ability an 3 2 Special courses by Professors Star- 
buck, author of “ Psychology of Religion,” and Stratton 
of Philosophical Department, University of « alifornia. 
Full University yeep gratis. aa training. 
Electives. B. D. and Diploma Cours: 

Address PRES. J. K. MCLEAN. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
781 


12@nd year will oom on —— ev nga 8 27, 
1902. For catalogue hy a pears of views, address 
AN P. AMEN, Principal. 








New Ham pshire Tilton, N. H. 
Conference Seminary 


x neue endowment enables us to offer every- 
thing that pertains to the best schools at the very 
ay price of $178 per year. 

he courses of s‘udy are broad and liberal; our 
se of teachers equal to any; the buildings per- 
fectly appointed. For illustrated year-book, ad- 


“GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A.M., President. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endewed limited school for boys from ten years up- 
pon herd rome 93. Fits forall Ragga oy and technical 
schoo! $430. © extras. r year-book address, 
H. H.C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


(formerly Lay College). It fits for all kinds of Christian 
service. Most of its er are Fanon og and evangei- 
ists. A special course for workers known as deaconesses. 
Expenses $150 a year. For information address Rev. 
J. P. BIXBY, Boston, Revere Station. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Dispensaryand Hospiai, Twenty eccond year opena 
Be me Ath. Ample instruction in n actual 

A.M., M_D., ear city 
Hiosiat” Towed Ave. Sache: Eee 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established 1803. 


Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., Prin. College prepecetery 
aud general courses. Two years’ course for High School 
graduates 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, etc, Cata- 
logue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesicy and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Auge grounds for golf, ene, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT tages of every kind. 


144 Instructors, 1836 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frce'tooms and tree 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


of Boston. ‘Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 
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Mas chusellts 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “mass. 


A high grade school for rine Fine ia Com- 
plete modern e ye ine buildings. Amp'e pro- 
vision for outdoor ercise.. Personal attention of 
teachers. Address The Prineival. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 16th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special evgeeagee in Music 
and Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. De- 
lightful excursions. Permanent home and care for moth- 
erless girls. 
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Andover, 








SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in — 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any — book 
I have ever examined, ead 
marvelous success wee Oh \ 
ideas to practice, you alread 
know ~ opinion,”’ Student hfe 
is est 


Write for Sin unkee 
“ €. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


er YOUNG WOMEN 


college pre- 
graduates 





Rev. 
68th 


and on application to 








RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I1. Founded by Friends over a cen- 

but 0; pasese denominations. Endowed. 280 
8s and girls. Ideal combination of 
$300a year. Send for catalogue. 
. LL. B., Principal. 





tury ago; 
pupils enrolled, 
school and home iY A 
AUGUSTINE JON 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY, Fairfield, Ct. 


A School for Boys. Fits for cellege or business. Home 
care abd training. Beautiful and healthful location. 
Ra RANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin. 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“‘ Hiilside,’”? Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading colleges. Speen studies for girls 
who do not go to ollege Mrs. M, E. MEaD, Prin. 





CONNEOTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific schoo] ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th 

EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY "2" Sousee cc 


one comes Scholar 
ships of $25 each. Lecated 
close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
8S. C. BENNETT, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY faycrcain tne entrance 


favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


fanat aitaical ana SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fr vtcendance. Elective 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


ortety_ admis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Philosophical and liten 


ary courses, leading to 
the degrees of 


aw nears. p. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Déan B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 








NEW YORK 


STAMMERING. 


Send for catalog and summer rates. 


The New York Institute 
507 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MICHIGAN 
MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Homeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For announcements and — 
ulars, address R. 8. COPELAND, 











* TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE, N4SSVILLE. 
For YoungLadies, 
Ward Seminary‘. Te 
37th yr., Sept. 26. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, 
College it home inti mild, equabie climate, 
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Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be 
cured. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its 
power to cure. 


MERE weight itself, if the flesh be pale and flabby, 
does not indicate good health, but when the flesh 
is firm and rosy as in the case of Mellin’s Food 
babies, then every ounce of weight is indicative of 
the baby’s good health and condition. 





“UNDER THE TURQUOISE SkKy.’—This most 
fascinating description of Colorado will be sent 
free by Jno. Sebastian, G. P. A., Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, Chicago, Ill. Also 
“‘Camping in Colorado” free if you want it. Gives 
full details for the inexperienced. Ask for infor- 
mation of the Rock Island cheap rates to Colorado. 


INEXPENSIVE DISTINCTION.—That is the title 
which best describes the beautiful but low-priced 
sideboard shown in our advertising columns today 
by the Paine Furniture Company. We have always 
claimed that beauty and high cost were not neces- 
sarily synonymous in furniture. Now there comes 
along this sideboard with more than beauty—with 
real distinction—and proves the truth of our claim. 


A SUSTAINING DiET —These are the enervating 
days, when, as somebody has said, men drop by the 
sunstroke as if the Day of Fire had dawned. They 
are fraught with danger to people whose systems 
are poorly sustained; and this leads us to say, in 
the interest of the less robust of our readers, that 
the full effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is such as to 
Suggest the propriety of calling this medicine some- 
thing besides a blood purifier and tonic—say, a 
sustaining diet. It makes it mucheasier to bear the 
heat, assures refreshing sleep, and will without any 
doubt avert much sickness at this time of year. 


VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Growing 
fame of this attractive region as a summer resort. 
—In considering the claims of any particular local- 
ity as a summer resort, the matters of most vital 
importance to the majority of people are health- 
fulness, accessibility, natural attractions, quality of 
entertainment and expense. In all these respects 
Vermont is equaled by few states in the Union, 
and surpassed bynone. This indeed is the unani- 
mous verdict of thousands from all parts of the 
country, who, in increasing numbers each year, 
have thoroughly tested the hospitality and attrac- 
tions of this beautiful section of country. The 
Central Vermont Railway’s new handbook of Ver- 
mont resorts describes the advantages and charms 
of summer life in the Green Mountains and on the 
picturesque islands and shores of Lake Champlain. 
This attractive publication, now ready for distri- 
bution, will be sent for 4-cent stamp on application 
to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Railway, 306 Washington Street, Boston. 
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COLORADO 


ana return 


$25 


ed 
FFiRST-CLASS Round-Trip 


Tickets Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
on sale July 1 to 13, August 
1 to 14, August 23 and 24 
and August 30 to September 
0; $31.50 on other dates; 
good for return until October 
31; correspondingly low rates 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congres. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 8S 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HuME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. #rank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Parchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
es E. Hope, Treasurer. United 


D. D., Leg nanny € Char 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Los g Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Oeopreontienal 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 

reasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational Hous:, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, sociai, moral and rell- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu; 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pais oy in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 61 
B. Rice, Secre 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minist Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexjco. S. F. 
WILEINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the Uni States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office. 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t0 whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


‘NATIONAL COUNCIL’8 MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

— the management of the Trustees of the National 
Youncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 

sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; ‘l'reasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
Form o : “TI give to the Trustees of 

the National Council ef the Congregational Churches 


of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the | 


purpose of Ministerial Relief.” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Songnogeniene House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

e Missionary Departmen:, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 

to new and needy schools rr or at reduced 

. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. AI tions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
is New England Superintendent for 


usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ey = es The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo! 
books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
sabscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 








F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


—— xiao House, Boston. Rev. Charles | 
ry. 
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Keep the refrigerator clean. _. 
Use hot water, 


a cake of 
and a clean Vf 


scrubbing brush; scrub the 
sides, corners, racks, out- ( 
let pipes and drip cup; 
rinse with cold water and 
The Ivory Soap 
will not leave any odor. 





Prof. CHARLES H. LEONARD, Dean 
Divinity School of Tufts College, writes 
follows about the new Hymnal 


Pilgrim Songs 


‘One is glad to commend a book like this. 
The [eng deserve to be called a selection ; 
and they are selected with one purpose in 
view, viz , to express Christian thought, Chris- 
tian feeling, and to invite to Christian conduct, 
or Christian ving. In the method of the 
book, also, there is constant suggestion of 
a right order in the Christian life, as in the 
arrangement of the hymns under ‘ Worship 


as 


worship, the recognition of God in his world, 
the goodness of God, God near, and God in the 
souls of men. The same historic and psycho- 
logical order is observed under ‘Christ in 
Song,’ ‘Christian Life in Song,’ and so on. I 
am sure that all ge will rejoice in what 
thus may be called the law of this book. 
What better could a minister do, as a leader 
of thought, than to give some carefully pre- 
ared discourse on the 24 subjects named 
n the first column of the table of contents ? 
To do that, it seems to me, would be a good 
way to make plain, to the young epeeny: 
the motive which pervades all parts of this 
admirable book of songs.” 
Faithfully, 
CHARLES H. LEONARD, Dean. 
June 28, 1902. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and ta houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outyoing vessels 
publishes the Sat/or’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President, 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secre‘ary. 

W. HALL Ropegs, 7reasurer. 
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mouth, 
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Adults’ 35c. Youths’ esc. Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers’. 





Teach your children to use me - youth’s and child’s size. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Brisules in irregular tufts—cleans between 


the teeth, Hole in handle and hook 


This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 
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of God in Song,’ where we have the call to. 





CHURCH HYMNS{ For TENT, OUTDOOR, & 
and GOSPEL SONGS | UNION MEETINGS. 
Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicagor 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
All the 
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New York. 








CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,500,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 
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Event and Comment 


The English words think 

Teauess 8 and thank are at their root 
hinkfulness A 

identical A gracious 
spirit of thankfulness comes spontane- 
ously from the heart, but it is always pre- 
ceded by thoughtfulness. Gratitude is 
awakened by contemplation of the favors 
received. We may not become thankful 
to order. The coals on the altar of the 
soul must be kindled and fanned into 
loving flames before the incense of thank- 
fulness can fill all the room. 


O, yes, it’s a natural 
thing to do, this 
staying away from church on summer 
Sundays. Many of the persons whom 
you usually meet there are out of town 
and the summer inertia is upon you. 
God can be found in the fields and we 
have got by the time when it is necessary 
to go to church in order to be respectable, 
But before you act upon this course of rea- 
soning, think what the church means toa 
community, what it has done for your 
life, what is the influence of its open 
doors week by week, even though only a 
relatively few members of the commu- 
nity set foot in it. Does the church as 
an institution, wholesome and necessary 
in the life of the community, make too 
severe a claim upon you when it asks for 
one hour out of fifteen in a long summer 
day? Face, too, the claim of the earnest 
Christian life and the demand of your 
spirit, jaded and stained by its contact 
with the world, before you fall into the 
habit of indifference touching church- 
going in summer. 


A Friendly Admonition 


It is time to call a halt on 
the mischievous depreda- 
tions, the unearthly and 
prolonged noise and the general laxity of 
life which mark the observance of the 
Fourth of July in so many places. It is 
bad enough in some cities, and the Spring- 
jield Republican puts it none too strongly 
when it says that that city must never 
have so terrible a night as it had last 
week. In Boston, on the morning of the 
fifth, there were more than two hundred 
under treatment in the hospitals for 
injuries received—and yet they say it was 
an unusually quiet dayintown. But the 
situation is even worse in certain rural 
communities where the hoodlum element 
feels free to roam unrestricted and amuses 
itself by the wanton and indiscriminate 
appropriation or destruction of property. 
No one expects the night before or the 
night after the Fourth of July to be 
a quiet season, but there are limits to 
what may be permitted. In the interest 


The Abuse of 
Fourth of July 


of invalids, of hundreds of little children 
injured during the day and of a well or- 
dered community life, we call for such 
an expression of outraged public senti- 
ment as will produce changes where they 
are sorely demanded and result in an 
observance of the day at once joyous and 
safe. 


Think of the gain 
that will accrue, not 
only to the colleges of the East, but to 
many homes and churches, from the two 
student conferences just concluded, the 
one at Silver Bay and the other at 
Northfield. These young men and young 
women get much in the way of sociability, 
friendship and joy out of their summer 
gatherings, but all these results are less 
important than the quickening of spirit- 
ual life which comes to all with but few 
exceptions. As they go back to the places 
where they spend the summer they will 
carry with them impulses to service 
which will lift Christian work to a higher 
plane. And when they resume their 
college course in the autumn, they will 
stand for the things that are true and 
Christian. College Christianity is deeply 
indebted to these summer gatherings. If 
you want your own faith stimulated read 
the reports elsewhere printed of these 
notable conferences. 


Two Student Meetings 


A broad-minded Scotch- 
eianiae Ps aitrng man, new to the North- 

field platferm, Rev. John 
Kelman, has this year approached the 
students assembled there with a direct- 
ness and simplicity that were marvel- 
ously effective. His address on The Stu- 
dent’s Struggle with Doubt recalled in its 
sanity and sweetness the-famous address 
by Prof. Henry Drummond, The Greatest 
Thing in the World, given first at a 
Northfield conference in 1883. In other 
respects this light-complexioned, blue- 
eyed Scotchman reminds one of the be- 
loved Drummond, and Mr. Kelman’s work 
in Edinburgh among the students is di- 
rectly in line with the methods employed 
by Drummond there. He holds services 
in theaters; he invites the students to 
his house on Sunday evenings and holds 
many private interviews with them. His 
own church, the Free New North, is one 
of the strong Presbyterian organizations 
of the city, and his class in literature, held 
after the Sunday evening service, is com- 
parable in size and influence to the fa- 
mous one in Edinburgh held by Rev. 
Alexander Whyte. Mr. Kelman is a 
warm friend of Prof. Geoge Adam Smith 
and speaks with satisfaction of the clos- 
ing of heresy proceedings against him. 


He will be at Northfield for a considei- 
able portion of this month, and after a 
tour through the country will sail for 
Eogland early in August. We wish it 
were possible for him to be heard in our 
principal cities. Mr. Paul Moody, who is 
responsible for his coming here, bas cer- 
tainly introduced to us a Scotchman who 
will be warmly welcomed: whenever he 
returns. 


ge icine A notable broadening 
pe eae e Scope of scope for the North- 

field Conference, 
which is held from August 1-17 this year, 
is suggested by W. R. Moody’s circular of 
announcement. *‘ Northfield teachers,” 
he says, ‘‘ have in recent years placed 
special emphases upon the privileges of a 
life fully yielded to God, and hundreds 
have been blessed thereby, but many need 
other teaching in God’s Word, with a 
view to efficiency in Christian service.” 
This need is to be met by courses of study 
in the Minor Prophets by Campbell Mor- 
gan, institutes for the study of methods 
of work by specialists and lectures upon 
related subjects. The English visitors 
this year are F. B. Meyer, W. Ross, 
Henry Varley and Stephen Band. This 
is a practical and helpful program of 
teaching. The impulse to service has 
always been emphasized in these summer 
conferences, but it has never been pushed 
so decisively to the front. For those 
Christian people who take the spiritual 
tonic of the meetings year after year it 
will be wholesome in presenting definite 
ideals of service, and for new comers 
none the less. And it will help to bring 
out for the general public the quality 
which those who knew Mr. Moody recog- 
nized as his most distinctive trait, and 
which is no less prominent in his son— 
the intense desire to make machinery 
serve definite and practical ends. 


Close upon the announce- 
pt get seer ment of the Yale Mission 

to China comes the news 
of a movement on the part of Harvard 
University which promises to put into 
India within ten years a score of Harvard 
men who will directly represent the uni- 
versity there in the same way in which 
the other body of students will stand for 
Yale’s interest in China. The first of the 
Harvard men to go out will be E. C. 
Carter, for the last three years secretary 
of the student Christian Association at 
the university, and who, with the as- 
sistance of such popular men as Mr. 
Frantz, the well-known athlete, and Mr. 
Huggins, the manager of the Riverside 
Mission, has enlisted a larger number of 
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men in Christian and philanthropic work 
than have ever connected themselves 
with such service at Harvard. Mr. Car- 
ter’s salary will be paid by the student 
body, and he will be a kind of traveling 
Y. M. C. A. secretary througb the Ben- 
gal presidency. He will find positions of 
Christian influence for other Harvard 
men who will follow him. This shows 
how strongly Christianity is intrenching 
itself at our oldest American University, 
and it augurs strong and large re-enforce. 
ments for the mission field. There are 
fifteen cities in the Orient calling for 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries today and only 
nine men have thus far been secured. 
Great indeed is the promise of the stu- 
dent movement at home and abroad. 


Rey. T. L. Riggs 
writes interest- 
ingly in the Ameri- 
can Missionary for July of difficulties 
and encouragements among the Dakota 
Indian churches and missions. The be 
nevolences of the Christian Indians, he 
says, are, in proportion to their ability, 
very large. The women are the best giv- 
ers, with very much smaller resources, 
quite outdoing the men. Last year these 
Congregational Christian women gave 
$533 to the native missionary society 
alone. In contrast with this missionary 
activity, he says, is the difficulty they 
have in raising the money for the pay- 
ment of their own pastors. 

.They have no idea of the value of services 

rendered except it be material and physical. 
The man who chops wood or hauls freight 
earns his support, but the man who preaches 
and visits the sick and attends funerals and 
prays—what work does he do that he should 
be paid for it? The medicine men who con- 
jured the sick and administered medicinal 
herbs never claimed reward for their skill 
and understanding ; that was a free gift, and 
the medicine man had his reward for this in 
the glory of it and the increased importance 
of his power. And it is difficult for either 
native churches or pastors to free themselves 
from the traditions of the past. 
The church is the social center as well as 
the religious home. The Indian takes 
his enjoyments as seriously as he does his 
religion. ‘Indeed these two are, under 
present conditions, made one; their 
church festivals are social gatherings, 
and it is also true that all social meetings 
among our Christian Indians are largely 
religious in character.’ In this close re- 
lation between social enjoyment and reli- 
gious life the Christian Dakotas are per- 
haps nearer to the ideal standard than 
some of our Eastern Christians. But the 
man who takes his pleasure seriously still 
remains with us. 


The Religious Life of the 
Christian Dakotas 


Temperance agitation is 
more active in Great 
Britain just now than 
in America. Earl Roberts, for example, 
comes before the public with a renewed 
appeal that the returning soldiers should 
not be led into drunkenness by treating. 
Dr. Henry, the American speaker and 
organizer who began work in England a 
year ago, reports gratifying results, espe- 
cially in Scotland, where drink brings a 
degradation hardly heard of elsewhere. 
In the Scotch town of Airdrie more than 
one quarter of the 20,000 people signed a 
total abstineace pledge, ard in Falkirk 
3,365 pledges were made in a week. 


British Temperance 
Movements 
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Bishop Gore reports his encouragement 
with the progress of the temperance 
movement on the whole—though he does 
not find the figures encouraging—because 
of the broader modern outlook upon its 
relation to social questions. It is no 
longer considered merely a matter of ap- 
peal to individuals, but as a branch of 
the large questions of social reform and 
of the housing of the people. We are in 
sympathy with this view of the matter, 
but not to the exclusion of the older 
hand to hand appeal. The solution of 
the social problem will be a preventive ; 
nothing but the motives generated by 
faith in God and the warm sympathy of 
Christian brotherhood will suffice for a 
cure. 


In the middle of Aprila 
Simultaneous Mission 
was begun in Melbourne 
and suburbs, which closed early in May. 
It was conducted on the same lines as the 
Simultaneous Mission in Sydney, N. S. 
W., but on a somewhat larger scale, and 
much more complete organization pre- 
ceded it. One feature of the preparatory 
arrangements was a series of ‘ home- 
meetings’’ held in private houses. Asin 
Sydney, the mission was carried on by a 
union of the evangelical churches. Sys- 
tematic house to house visitation was 
effected by co operation amongst evan- 
gelical workers. As in Sydney, the meet- 
ings for the most part were held in tents 
or halls, and not in churches. The visible 
results of the mission were even greater 
than in New South Wales. At the clos- 
ing meeting ten thousand persons assem- 
bled and overflow meetings had to be 
held. The principal agents in the mission 
were Mr. W. E. Geil and Rev. Dr. R. 
A. Torrey. In the musical part of the 
services they were ably assisted by Mr. 
Charles Alexander. The work begun in 
the Simultaneous Mission in Sydney in 
November of last year has been continued 
ever since. Within the next few months 
almost every important center of popula- 
tion in New South Wales will have been 
visited. A traveling tent has proved to 
be a valuableauxiliary. The good results 
which attended the mission in Sydney 
and suburbs have so far attended its ex- 
tension to the country districts. 


Simultaneous Mis- 
sion in Australia 


On Independ- 
ence Day Presi- 
. dent Roosevelt 
proclaimed pardon and amnesty to all 
Filipinos in exile in Guam, in captivity 
on the archipelago, or roaming free, who 
have participated in insurrections against 
the authority of the United States, or 
who have abetted the same, the only per- 
sons excepted being such natives as have 
committed crimes since May 1, 1902, in 
provinces under civil rule, and all per- 
sons convicted of crimes by civil or mili- 
tary tribunals. A necessary step to prof- 
iting by this proclamation, however, is 
the taking of an oath of allegiance pre- 
scribed by the United States, the terms 
of which are not set forth in the procla- 
mation. Whether men like Aguinaldo 
and Mabini will take this oath remains 
to be seen. The proclamation, expressed 
in English and Spanish, was read in 
Manila on the Fourth by United States 
officials, and as soon as possible intelli- 
gence of our new policy, dictated, as the 


A Proclamation of Amnesty 
to Political Offenders 
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President says, by wisdom and a spirit of 
humanity, will be made known through- 
out the archipelago. May it have the ex- 
pected pacifying effect. 


Coincident with the 
proclamation of am- 
nesty was an order from Secretary of 
War Root, relieving General Chaffee 
from further performance of the duties 
of military governor, and terminating 
that office, the army hereafter to be sub- 
ject at all times to the call of the civil 
authorities ‘“‘for the maintenance of law 
and order and the enforcement of their 
authority.”’ This order, together with the 
reduction of the military forces in the 
islands now going on, makes for peace, 
and must cause a diminution of criticism 
from those in this country who from the 
first have urged a trial of non-military 
methods of conquest. Those, on the 
other hand, who distrust the Oriental 
character, and who predict a renewal of 
hostilities later, will deem the order pre- 
mature and tending to make the natives 
think that we are not thoroughgoing or 
constant, lenience being interpreted as a 
sign of weakness. This is a common 
Oriental point of view it must be ad- 
mitted, but the record of the army up to 
date certainly has not given any justifica- 
tion for Filipino reasoning that we lack 
either constancy or thoroughness when 
bent on enforcing authority. The grim 
way in which the American soldier has 
held to his task, despite obstacles of cli- 
mate, topography, distance from base of 
supplies and treachery of many of the 
people, has, we imagine, made an indel- 
ible impression on men whose concep- 
tions of Occidental soldiery hitherto had 
been based on experience with the Span- 
ish troops. 


The Army Subordinate 


President Roosevelt 
also issued, through 
Secretary of War Root, a general order, 
read where possible at all military posts 
on the Fourth. In it the commander in 
chief of the army expresses his apprecia- 
tion of the fine service rendered by it 
to the nation and to humanity during the 
past four years, culminating this year in 
the establishment of the Cuban Republic 
and the pacification of the Philippines. 
After enumerating an imposing list of 
specifications of humane deeds in Cuba, 
the President closes his reference to that 
isiand with these words, ‘‘ They have trans- 
ferred the government of Cuba to the 
Cuban people amid universal expressions 
of friendship and good will, and have left 
a record of ordered justice and liberty, of 
rapid improvement in material and moral 
conditions, and progress in the art of 
government which reflects great credit 
upon the people of the United States.” 
Nor is the President less complimentary 
to the army which has served in the Phil- 
ippines ‘‘ with courage, fortitude, indomi- 
table spirit, loyal devotion” ‘‘among en- 
emies regardless of all obligations of good 
faith and of all the limitations which hu- 
manity has imposed upon civilized war- 
fare.” ‘Its splendid virile energy,’’ he 
says, has been accompanied by “‘splendid 
self-control, patience and magnanimity. 
With surprisingly few individual excep- 
tions, its course has been characterized 
by humanity and kindness to the prisoner 
and the non-combatant.” ‘Individual 


The Army Eulogized 
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liberty, protection of personal rights, civil 
order, public instruction and religious 
freedom have followed in its footsteps. 
It has added honor to the flag which it 
has defended, and has justified increased 
confidence in the future of the American 
people, whose soldiers do not shrink from 
labor or death, yet love liberty and peace.” 
Thus does the chief commander reply to 
those of his.countrymen who have under- 
rated or maligned the American army, 
and he ventures the expression that in 
so speaking he expresses the sentiments 
of the loyal people of the country. 


Out from the ranks of 
the relatively obscure but 
very successful American business men 
steps John M. Burke of New York city, 
and at once takes his place along side of 
the greatest of American philanthropists. 
His gift is not only large—$4,000,000—but 
has back of it wise solicitude that it shall 
not duplicate agencies already existing. 
It comes to do a work that no other in- 
stitution in the metropolis does on a scale 
commensurate with the need. Being 
well advanced in years and having no 
near kinsfolk, Mr. Burke has turned over 
to a board of trustees, made up of men of 
high standing in the community, the sum 
named above, to be held in trust for the 
relief of worthy men and women unable, 
through illness or misfortune, to support 
themselves, and especially for the aid of 
those persons discharged from hospitals 
before regaining strength sufficient to 
permit them to return to work. It is this 
latter class whom the trust fund will 
serve most. Wealthy and kindly dis- 
posed as hospital officials may be, they can. 
not care for convalescents. But here 
comes a benefactor and says, ‘‘I will see 
to it that no worthy person shall need to 
worry or suffer for lack of care while 
gaining the strength necessary to take up 
life’s burdens once more.” Mr. Burke 
has wisely left the trustees free as to 
details, and has endowed them with power 
to perfect the scheme. Personal details 
relative to Mr. Burke revéal a modest, 
diligent, kindly bachelor, generous in the 
past to many needy folk, and a son whose 
love for his mother, long dead, has led him 
to name the trust after her. 


A $4,000,000 Gift 


President Roosevelt 
speaking at Pittsburg, 
Pa., on the Fourth of 
July to a vast audience, many of whom 
must draw their incomes from the United 
States Steel Co., either in salaries or in 
wages, dealt boldly with domestic as well 
as with colonial problems and freed his 
mind on the “trust” issue, as if to serve 
notice on the men who would defeat his 
renomination if they could, that the issue 
has come to stay and that he intends to 
discuss it at every opportunity from this 
time on, confident that he has the rank 
and file of his party and the voters of the 
nation with him. In his discussion of 
the problem of controlling great aggrega- 
tions of capital by the public the Presi- 
dent made it clear that he recognized the 
economic justification for such aggrega- 
tions and the futility of attempting to 
prohibit them, also the uselessness of 
relying too much on legislation to curb 
them. The same principles of justice 
and equity, the same regard for the rights 


National Legislation 
Relative to Trusts 
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of property which have made our civili- 
zation strong in the past, the President 
believes must obtain in the future. At 
the same time he realizes that there must 
be courageous facing and tackling of the 
issue by legislators, executives and judges. 
Some special legislation is needed ; ‘‘some 
of that legislation must come through 
municipalities, some through state, some 
through national government, but above 
and beyond all legislation we need honest 
and fearless administration of the laws 
as they stand on the statute books.” 
And to such fearless administration the 
President pledged himself and the attor- 
ney general of the United States, Mr. 
Knox, a citizen of Pittsburg. After 
this declaration nothing but relentless 
prosecution of the combinations of capi- 
tal found guilty of unlawful practices 
can be expected from the Federal author- 
ities; and the President also may be 
counted,on for aid when the matter 
comes before Congress for such supple- 
mentary legislation as may be necessary. 


Reports from Rome 
indicate a changed at- 
titude on the part of 
the officials of the Roman Church. At 
first all was serene. ‘‘ Judge Taft was a 
charming gentleman, especially welcome 
to the pope, etc. The United States’ 
claims would be granted instanter,’’ etc. 
Now it is intimated that Judge Taft will 
not be able to leave for the Philippines at 
the date originally set ; it is said that the 
pope hesitates about quickly and freely 
decreeing the expulsion of the orders; he 
would much rather seem to be forced to 
do it by a superior power, by a threat 
from the United States. It is hinted 
that the price demanded by the church is 
that in return for expulsion of the friars 
the day school system set up by the United 
States must be given over to the church, 
etc. We anticipate nothing like assent 
to any such demand as this from the 
Roman Church’s authorities. We expect 
Judge Taft and his superior, Secretary of 
War Root, to find out sooner or later that 
they are dealing with a wily foe, and that 
to attempt to meet him with his own 
methods will be futile. There must be 
blunt assertion and reiteration of some 
of the elementary principles set down 
originally in the first instructions to Judge 
Taft, and repeated, we are glad to say, 
in a letter of instruction sent to him by 
Secretary Root last week, which gives 
the details of our policy. The price of 
the friars’ lands to be paid by us is to be 
left to five arbitrators, one a neutral, 
who are to meet in Manila‘ not later than 
Jan. 1, 1903, examine witnesses, view the 
property and appraise it. The judgment 
of the majority will be accepted, and 
payments will begin immediately and 
cease with a final payment eighteen 
months later, a representative of the 
Vatican receiving and receipting. All 
friars of the four orders must withdraw 
within two years from the first payment, 
and no Spanish friars may be substituted 
for those withdrawn, our officials in the 
islands believing it necessary that the 
ancient Spanish régime of church and 
state working through the friars cease. 
Lastly, the attention of the Vatican is 
called to the fact that the original in- 
structions of Judge Taft preclude any 
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reopening of the question of putting the 
common schools under the control of the 
church. 


as ii al The British minis- 

jo Suepession of tue “ee- try has wisely de- 
stitution in Cape Colony cided to work out 
the problem of reconstruction in South 
Africa without suspending the consti- 
tution of Cape Colony, where the situa- 
tion just now is very critical and will 
be for some time to come. Owing to 
the strength of the Dutch element in the 
colony and to the chance that it might be 
impossible to secure legislative assent to 
executive plans for punishment of Boer 
sympathizers guilty of abetting or par- 
ticipating in the late revolt against 
British authority, Lord Milner and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secre- 
tary, have been inclined to suspend the 
constitution of the colony for a time. 
The premier of the colony, Sir: John 
Gordon Sprigg, has opposed such drastic 
action, and so have the premiers of other 
self-governing colonies, not caring to see 
such a precedent established. In a way 
it is a defeat for Milner, and taken to- 
gether.with his enforced retirement to a 
second place in shaping the terms of 
peace, when Lord Kitchener came to the 
front, must impair his prestige in South 
Africa. The Cabinet’s decision will please 
men like John Morley, Mr. Bryce and the 
Liberal party as a whole. 


President Eliot of Harvard 
in conferring an honorary 
title on Secretary of State 
John Hay recently emphasized his great- 
ness a8 a diplomat because of his loyalty 
to the Golden Rule. The higher officials 
of China have a similar opinion, and are 
turning to Mr. Hay more and more for 
aid in the task of reconstruction which 
the empire faces. Just now Mr. Hay is 
using pressure to induce the Powers to 
do two things: First, to accept indemni- 
ties from China in sums based on the 
value of silver at the time the compact 
was signed and not at the present rate. 
Great Britain already stands with us for 
this policy, and Japan is expected to ere 
long. Second, that their military repre- 
sentatives retire from Tien-tsin and give 
over the city to the Chinese officials who 
are ready to administer it on terms dic- 
tated by the Powers. The foreign ambas- 
sadors in Pekin sympathize with China’s 
claim, but seem unable to bring about 
action by the military, which will make 
possible a return to conditions more in 
harmony with China’s legitimate pride. 


China Turns 
to Us for Aid 





In view of the present American interest in 
the English universities some of the results 
of the recent honors degree examinations at 
Cambridge are worth noting. The senior 
wrangler, Ebenezer Cunningham, is a member 
of a Congregational church, and worked his 
way to the university from one of the board 
schools through the intermediate stage of a 
county council scholarship’? In the second 
part of the mathematical tripos a Methodist, 
Herbert Knapman, who was second wrangler 
last year, has now beaten the senior wrangler 
of last year. One of the most notable of all 
the successes is that of a young Welshman, 
D. Phillips, whose name is one of two appear- 
ing in the first class of the mental and moral 
science tripos. Mr. Phillips, who intends to 
enter the ministry of the Calvinistic Metho- 
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dist Church, worked as a collier until his 
nineteenth year, reading hard in his spare 
time. 





The Philippine Opportunity 


The abiding problem of the Philippines 
is the problem of lassitude. The average 
native will not work more than is needful 
for the satisfaction of his moderate de- 
aires. The American cannot work with 
persistent vigor excepting at the risk of 
life. And even the American vigor will 
not last through many years of toil. The 
Chinese, who alone of the races of the East 
and West work industriously and do not 
suffer in the relaxing heat of the islands, 
we have forbidden to come in. 

The immediate problems are many, but 
this is the permanent one. Civilization, 
in one aspect of it, is an education in 
wants, and it is difficult to educate a peo- 
ple who can build a sufficient hut in half a 
day with materials that cost them noth- 
ing, for whom a cotton cloth is covering 
enough and who find food with little toil, 
to want structural steel, wall paper, 
books, pictures, canned goods and car- 
pets. - 

This is what Secretary Arthur J. Brown 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, who has just returned from a 
study of the Philippines, means when he 
writes in the Missionary Review that the 
prospect for financial gain is small. The 
natural resources of the islands are enor- 
mous, but the Filipino will not, the 
American cannot and the Chinese is not 
allowed to utilize them.’ And it is this, 
largely, that he has in mind when he adds 
that the prospect for anxiety is large. 
He goes on to say, however, that the pros- 
pect for doing good “is unparalleled in 
the history of our country ’’; and this is 
the aspect of the case to which the atten- 
tion of the churches must be directed. 

In an article in the Evangelist Dr. 
Brown takes up the question of the rela- 
tions of Protestants and Catholics in the 
islands. He reaches the conclusion that, 
with some exceptions, the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church is everywhere 
broken—a conclusion also supported by 
Mr. Hibbard in his article on The Traits 
of the Filipino on another page. The 
Protestant churches, Dr. Brown reports, 
are everywhere thronged with Filipinos— 
the Catholic churches show no increase 
of attendance. The missionaries have 
already won the confidence of the people. 

The reason for this collapse of a power 
which for three hundred years was su- 
preme in social, political and religious 
affairs in the islands lies open to all. The 
church used its authority selfishly, mak- 
ing so heavy a tax for marriage, baptism 
and burial that many of the people lived 
together without marriage and left their 
children unbaptized and buried their 
dead without a blessing. And the char- 
acter of its ministers was the excuse and 
occasion for recurring revolution. Such 
a church could never build up strong 
character among the naturally ease-loving 
peoples of the tropics. 

Yet character building is the great task 
of. the day, If evangelical Christianity 
-can use its welcome wisely it may meet 
the need ; and in proportion as it diffuses 
itself it will force a revival of the better 
standards of faith and morals among the 
Roman Catholics of the islands. Its task 
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is plain. It must build up churches 
which are of and for the people who 
belong to them. Its ministers must be 
ambitious to serve and of the highest 
type of character. There must be no sus- 
picion of self-interest, and the direct re- 
sponsibility of the individual to God must 
be kept before the minds of the people. 

Persecution cannot hurt a church be- 
gun and built upon these lines. Its op- 
portunity of conversion and education is 
magnificent now. In a few years the 
readjustment to the new conditions will 
be so far complete that the minds of the 
people, if unhelped by a purer gospel, will 
have hardened into dull content with the 
outward forms of a religion which no 
longer dares to be oppressive or the prac- 
tical atheism of neglect. 

Our representatives in the islands have 
won their footing. They see ever en- 
larging opportunities. The leaven of a 
general popular education is among the 
people. Teachers and missionaries have 
to contend against the hard conditions of 
life, the relaxing climate and the long in- 
herited lassitude of the people. They 
ought not to have to contend with lassi- 
tude or indifference among their support- 
ers in America. 





Psychology and Faith 


It would be idle to look to the inductive 
study of religious experience which Pro- 
fessor James has given to the world in 
his Gifford Lectures, and which we 
review on page 65, for a vindication of 
Christian dogmatics or the adoption of 
theological in place of technical scientific 
terms. His approach is from the opposite 
side, and leaves out of account elements 
of tradition which are dominant in the 
Christian teaching. Nor has the last 
word been spoken, either in Christian 
theology or in scientific study of proc- 
esses and experiences of the human 
mind in the religious sphere. But, when 
all this is said, the reader will be struck 
by the evidence of converging thought 
which the book offers—the approach, that 
is, to fundamental Christian teachings 
of the’ conclusions of a leading psychol- 
ogist in his inductive study of the reli- 
gious experience of man. 

If then we ask ourselves what are the 
fundamental characteristics of religion 
as Christian thought has formulated 
them on the basis of the apostles’ inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words and character, 
in the most general terms they may be 
stated as follows: First, the great reality 
of God revealed through Christ as the 
present Heavenly Father. Then the need 
and guilt of man, met by the manifesta- 
tion and work of Christ and the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit, who works where and 
how he will for the development of char- 
acter. Lastly, the ever present reality of 
the spiritual world, with which we are in 
efficient touch through faith and prayer. 
The immanence of God was as real to 
some of the Hebrew prophets as it is to 
the most spiritually-minded man today, 
and then as now it meant God efficient 
for righteousness. 

Professor James in stating his own con- 
clusions expressly disclaims acceptance 
of either popular Christianity or scholas- 
tic theism, and his terms are only inci- 
dentally the terms which the theologian 
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uses, The plane of his thought is not 
entirely parallel with the plane of Chris- 
tian belief. Yet at every essential point 
his thought, growing out of his laborious 
study of the phenomena of religious ex- 
perience, converges upon the thought 
which in the central and essential things 
Christianity has held since the days of 
the apostles. Everywhere hisconclusions 
leave an open door for faith, which of it- 
self, of course, has no place in the method 
ef inductive study. Personal names are 
not recognized, but the ideas everywhere 
are capable of translation into Christian 
names of personality. 

The unseen is the vividest of realities 
to those who have come in touch with 
it. These feelings of reality ‘‘ are as con- 
vincing to those who have them as any 
direct, sensible experience can be, and 
they are, as a rule, much more convincing 
than results established by logic ever are.”’ 
Man’s need and its satisfaction through 
the activity of the unseen powers are the 
universal minima of religious experience. 
Conversion is a psychological step which 
often when it occurs becomes the initi- 
ation of enormous and permanent changes 
in the moral life. The personality of man 
opens out upon a mysterious region of 
subconscious powers which accumulate 
and afford materials for manifested leaps 
of outward character and open upon un- 
known spheresof being. Saintliness is of 
the highest worth to the world and often 
comes by self-surrender. Prayer is more 
than mere self-discipline and may carry 
with it the direction of efficient powers 
of the unseen. 

The real significance of these conclu- 
sions is more in their fundamental con- 
vergence with Christian thought than in 
any specific indorsement of Christian 
theology. They do not buttress any the- 
ory of Christian truth which refuses to re- 
joice in holiness because it does not bear 
the label outwardly of the name which 
Christians reverence. But he who ac- 
cepts them, believing that the Holy Spirit 
is everywhere at work, accepts a view of 
the world which leaves the door wide for 
Christian faith. Where the psychologist 
treads warily upon the border ground 
of the unseen, the Christian, by the ex- 
perience of faith, walks confidently. He 
has passed the stage where he sees men as 
trees walking. The nameless powers and 
opportunities which are suggested by the 
conclusions of the scientist, he recognizes 
as the divine powers which uplift and 
glorify his life. 





The Ministry of Sympathy 


We meet every day persons weighted 
with care and sorrow, of which they do 
not speak. Their business life is apart 


from the inner life. It is possible to 
know them and know nothing of their 
feelings. But observant eyes could not 
fail to see the shadow and to find the 
reason for it. 

The young clerk with whom you trade 
every week lost his mother a few days 
ago. Your evening paper announced the 
fact, but it didn’t tell, what her neighbors 
krew, that she was the light of the home, 
that her boys, sometimes discouraged be- 
cause they got on so slowly in business, 
took heart again after they had talked 
with her about it. The young man’s eyes 
glistened when a customer, just as he 
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was turning away, pressed his hand and 
said he had heard how much his mother 
had been to her children. 

The man who delivers groceries at your 
back door had a boy and girl ill with con- 
sumption for a long time. He has sent 
them both into a better climate, hoping 
to save their lives ; but it is taking all he 
can earn and he is afraid he cannot keep 
them there. A word of interest from you 
might give him new hope. The police- 
man on your street has been laid up for 
three weeks, though you have not missed 
him. He is just taking up his duties 
again, hardly strong enough to go his 
round. It would brighten his walk to 
know that you had thought of him while 
he was ill and were glad to see him back. 

The young woman next door to you has 
just become engaged. It seems to her 
that no event ever happened before of 
such importance, and that no two persons 
ever cared so much for one another as 
she and her lover do. But the affair took 
on an added importance when a neighbor 
came in to congratulate her. Her heart 
beat faster, her cheek took a brighter 
glow and the world seemed more beauti- 
ful than ever. She is more ready to doa 
kindness to any one than she ever was 
before, because you are glad in her happi- 
ness. . 

There will be times, perhaps have been 
already, when you will reach out your 
hand blindly in the darkness of a great 
shadow, hoping some one will clasp it. 
The rude or effusive grasp would bring 
you only added pain, but you know the 
delicate touch of genuine sympathy that 
carries healing with it. If you have 
known that unobtrusive ministry, give it 
to some other. If you haven’t experi- 
enced it yet, learn to giveit. Those who 
need it are close at hand. It may be you 
can change for them the color of their 
sky by a word, a touch, a look. 





God’s Thoughts and. Ours 


Our life is a thought of God, but as it 
stands today it is not a completed thought 
for any man on earth. Our ideals for 
self, although even they seem wholly out 
of reach, are not to be compared with 
God’s ideals for us. Christ is before us. 
Christ glorified is the measure of the pos- 
sibilities of man. We count not our- 
selves to have attained, but we press for- 
ward to the attainment which we can 
only reach when we awake with his like- 
ness. 

The end God has in view must, there- 
fore, be estimated by a standard higher 
than our own poor thought of life. We 
first realize our possible selves when we 
go outsideourselves. David thought first 
of the character of God and prayed for 
pardon according to his loving-kindness. 
The prophet urged the unrighteous man 
to forsake his thoughts and return to 
God who would abundantly pardon. 
When Peter looked upon the Gentile 
world as hopelessly unclean, God taught 
him by a vision that he had a higher pur- 
pose than that of saving Jews. Suppose 
David had been forgiven merely accord- 
ing to the unforgiving thought with 
which he closed his charge to Solomon. 
Suppose God had been a respecter of per- 
sons and had left Peter out. Suppose you 
were only to receive from God the meas- 


ure of gift or service which you bring to 
others. 

God’s thought is a test and measure of 
our thinking. Imperfectly as we appre- 
hend it, it is always something to which 
we have to measure up. That is one 
secret of the power the Bible holds for 
men. It is the touchstone of our daily 
thinking on all questions of our conduct 
toward our fellowmen. Whenever we 
fall below that standard the Spirit, who 
makes use of the Book, warns us that we 
are out of harmony with God. And the 
things of Christ which the divine Spirit 
is always showing are more and more 
becoming tests of conduct and of thought 
even for those who are not Christians. 

To embody God’s thoughts in character 
we must live with him. The divine life 
grows in communion with the divine. 
The best education of the disciples was 
that daily life with Christ which sifted 
and upbuilt them until they were ready 
for the outpouring of the Spirit. Pente- 
cost was the commencement day after 
three years of school. God could not 
make a human soul complete at once. 
He must dwell with it, and work along 
with its free work, until in close compan- 
ionship true likeness comes to pass. 
Whatever we teach men, this one thing 
must not be forgotten, that the true life 
is the life with God, and the true educa- 
tion the education of his companionship. 





In Brief 


We shall publish next week an interesting 
and timely article relating to present con- 
ditions in the region of the anthracite eoal 
strike. The writer is William Futhey Gib- 
bons, author of the story Black Diamonds, 
which is being widely read just now. 





Most of the secular journals in their com- 
ments on the partial information now before 
the public relative to the dishonesty of Phil- 
lips Andover students in passing examinations 
for Princeton go td the heart of the matter, 
and assign the blame mostly to defective home 
training. 

The United States has the largest standing 
army in the world—of Sunday school teach- 
ers. See the report of the Denver convention, 
which enumerates nearly a million and a half 
of them. If they were all perfectly drilled 
and wholly in earnest, what a conquest they 
might make for Christ! 





Senator W. P. Frye of Maine, president of 
the United States Senate, in his speech dis- 
missing that legislative body last week, is said 
to have expressed the hope that “the dear 
Lord” would care for all the senators. Those 
of them who defeated Cuban reciprocity need 
the disciplinary care of the Lord. 





A noble, useful woman went home to God 
as triumphantly as Christiana in Bunyan’s 
allegory when Mrs. David N. Beach, after a 
long, brave fight with disease, died in Denver, 
June 30. Her praise is in all the churches 
which she and her husband served—in Wake- 
field, Cambridge, Minneapolis and Denver. 





The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
has completed a hundred years of work. 
Many of its children are now its best support- 
ers. It has dotted the land with churches 
and contributed untold wealth of character to 
the manhood and womanhood of America. 
Our congratulations and good wishes for pros- 
perity in days to come! 





One of the ablest and most progressive of 
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the British Baptists, Rev. C. F. Aked of Liv- 
erpool, arrives in this country July 16. He 
will welcome opportunities to preach and lec- 
ture. Mr. Aked is a man of insight and cour- 
age, who speaks his mind out no matter what 
forces, ecclesiastical or political, may be ar- 
rayed against him. He is a strenuous temper- 
ance advocate and will be especially reward- 
ing to all who seek his aid along this line. 





The pastoral kaleidoscope has begun its 
operations for the season, as our unusually 
full presentation of Summer Arrangements in 
the churches of this vicinity on page 70 
shows. Its picture of new faces in the pul- 
pits and of the ministers in fresh environment 
suggests the variety which helps to sustain 
interest during hot weather, and promises 
renewed vigor and increased mutual satisfac- 
tion when churches and pastors come to- 
gether again in the fall. 





The record of honorary academic degrees 
for 1902 is made up, and printed by us as 
usual—see page 71. Apparently more re- 
straint is being shown in conferring the title 
of Doctor of Divinity, as shown by a much 
shorter list than in previous years. Few 
persons, after looking at the facts, will dis- 
pute that the degree of Doctor of Laws is 
being bestowed altogether too frequently 
and with little discrimination. The list least 
open to criticism is that of Doctors of Music. 





“We have been largely misled by a rational- 
istic philosophy into assuming that religion 
consists in truth or in right thinking,” says 
the Unitarian Christian Register in an edito- 
rial.on Feeling in Religion, which would not 
have been found in the Register not so very 
many yearsago. Inthe sameissue Mr. George 
Willis Cooke describes the new interest in the 
supernatural; shows how it is a permanent 
human interest, and that rationalism cannot 
put it out of doors, for “it speedily returns in 
a new form.” 





Secretary of the Navy Moody intends to 
buy his own newspapers, and has ordered that 
his subordinates buy their own and no longer 
turn to Uncle Sam for their daily news-food. 
With the hearty indorsement of President 
Roosevelt, he also is forcing all officers, no mat- 
ter what their political or social “ pull,” to 
take their share of service at sea. When the 
President picked out Congressman Moody he 
got a man who in many ways is his own 
double,” and a man who will stand no non- 
sense or loafing or sponging at Uncle Sam’s 
expense. 





Pacific Seminary is to be congratulated on 
having satisfactorily filled its Old and New 
Testament chairs. The new professors are 
young men, little more than thirty years old, 
yet both are distinguished for their scholar- 
ship. The new incumbent for the New Tes- 
tament chair is Thomas Cowden Laughlin, 
Ph. D., who has been instructor in Biblical 
literature in Princeton University, of which 
he is a graduate. Prof. William Bade, Ph. D., 
who will occupy the Old Testament chair, 
has held the same position for six years in 
the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa. 
He also is a man of fine qualities, both per- 
sonal and intellectual. 





At the induction into office of Professor 
Stalker in Aberdeen, the address both to the 
new professor and to the students was by 
Principal Salmond, and the social and academ- 
ical reception accorded was enthusiastic. It 
will not seem unnatural to Americans to think 
of the author of the Life of Christ as a teacher 
of church history. Nor do we share the fear 
which found expression at the inaugural that. 
the church may lose Professor Stalker as a 
preacher. He is not the man, we believe, to 
let this gift rust from disuse, and his freedom 
from parish cares makes us hopeful that we 
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may soon see him again on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


There is a vindictive and disagreeable verse 
in the British national anthem, God Save the 
King, which Christian Britons are restive un- 


der. This is a substitute stanza which has 
been suggested and which is modern as well 
as Christian in its wider look toward the 
brotherhood of nations. American Christians 
could join in it with all their hearts: 


Lord, let war’s tempests cease, 

Fold the whole world in peace, 
Under thy wings. 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till thou shalt reign alone 
Great King of kings. 





President Stewart of Auburn Seminary ap- 
peals for a larger endowment in order to ena- 
ble the seminary more nearly to live up to its 
ideals of training for pastoral and preaching 
work. He believes that this ideal “cannot 
best be realized in connection with a great 
university, but rather in a seminary having 
its own autonomy... and pervaded with an 
atmosphere, not of scholastic or academic, but 
of professional enthusiasm.” This is a burn- 
ing question among us. Auburn has done 
such magnificent work in the past that it is 
entitled to its endowment and its opinion; 
and we gladly pass the latter along for the 
consideration of our readers. 





King’s College, London, an Anglican estab- 
lishment which in its day has ejected at least 
two men from its teaching staff for alleged 
heresy, the victims being F. D. Maurice and 
Professor Momerie, has at last been forced by 
the exigencies of its financial situation and 
its desire to profit by the terms of the Uni- 
versity of London Act, 1898, to remove the 
religious test as a qualification for office 
position or membership in or under the coun- 
cil or college, save in professorships or lec- 
tureships in the faculty of theology. Prof. 
Henry Wace has resigned his seat on the coun- 
cil as a protest against this liberalizing pol- 
icy, but only one person voted with him 
against the resolution authorizing the change. 





Judging from the British and Canadian re- 
ligious press, the late Prof. A. Halliday Doug- 
lass, M. A., who after a brilliant career in 
Scotch and English universities and a fruit- 
ful pastorate in Cambridge had gone out to 
Canada and had filled for a year ‘he chair of 
apologetics in Knox College, Toronto, was a 
man and scholar whose premature death 
was a sad blow to the cause of' Christian 
learning. Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth writes: 
“ After seven years beside him at Cambridge, 
I think of him first as a man who could pray. 
How fine, seemly and effectual his prayers 
were!” Another fine tribute in Dr. Forsyth’s 
eulogy was this: “He was one of those who 
make you feel when you enter his house that 
you enter him.” 





In Hamilton, N. Y., a unique celebration 
was held on the eve of the Glorious Fourth. 
It was a citizens’ banquet, gathering to- 
gether nearly 125 business men to honor not a 
politician or a captain of industry, but Dr. 
William Newton Clarke, professor of theology 
in Colgate Theological Seminary and widely 
known as “prophet of a men’s religion.” 
The occasion was his return from a year’s 
absence abroad. Speeches were made by 
representative citizens, and a company more 
democratic, including men from every walk 
in life and holding every variety of religious 
opinion or none at all, has never come to- 
gether in this village. Theologians who can 
thus command the enthusiastic esteem of 
practically the entire commanity, who can, 
for instance, as did Dr. Clarke, know without 
introduction every one of the guests that came 
to welcome him, are somewhat rare, and this 
manifestation of the marvelous hold Dr. 
Clarke has upon his own town is a striking 
commentary upon his personality. 
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By H. 


Nowhere in the world does the bubbling, 
rollicking humor of the American collegian 
show in larger volume or to better advantage 
than on the Northfield hillsides during the 
nine days of the annual student conference. 
The boys come there wearied with examina- 
tions and Commencement festivities. The 
ozone from the hills, the unusual opportuni- 
ties for loafing and for driving, for swimming 
and for sports, for tent life and dormitory 
life, unrestricted by hampering rules, work 
their magical effects. Thereis a deal of pleas- 
ure, too, to be derived from contact with men 
from 130 different institutions in New Eng- 
land and the Middle states. This in itself is 
a liberal education and gives rise tu zestful 
rivalries and harmless encounters which pro- 
mote fraternal relations. A Yale man whose 
mates up to that time have been Yale men, 
before the conference ends has formed a life- 
long friendship with a University of Pennsyl- 
vania student. A Colby (Maine) student es- 
tablishes a right good acquaintance with the 
boys from Johns Hopkins. And after singing 
separately the songs of their respective alma 
maters, they all join in ‘‘My country, ’tis 
of thee” 

The fun culminates on Fourth of Jaly in in- 
tercollegiate track athletics in the afternoon 
and an uproarious demonstration in the audito- 
rium in the evening, when for three long hours 
the hall rings with the cheering and songs of 
the respective college delegations, each striv- 
ing to make the most noise or produce the 
most unique spectacular effect. These annual 
outbursts used, in the language of the clle- 
gians, to “rattle” Mr. Moody himself, imper- 
turbable as he usually was, and he always 
resigned the helm on that evening to some 
student leader, while he enjoyed to the utmost 
the scene and the uproar from a safe seat in 
the body of the house. Its effect on a person 
who has never seen it was well set forth by 
Rev. John Kelman of Edinburgh, who con- 
fessed the next day, publicly, that he found it 
pretty startling, though it conveyed to him, as 
nothing el-e could, the sense of the value of 
college loyalties. There is always one solid 
piece on the program, and this year it took 
the form of an address from Pres.-elect 
Woodrow Wilson of* Princeton, who spoke 
strongly and sensibly on what patriotism 
really means in a country like ours. He in- 
terpreted it as the spirit of service and as 
involving freedom of debate and calling for 
greatness of soul. He entered a protest 
against the disposition on the part of some 
ardent imperialists to repress all who would 
criticise the policy of the Administration. 
He said he almost wished he was himself an 
anti imperialist in order that he might claim 
the right which he accorded to them of mak- 
ing their protest known. 

But he who judges the Northfield Confer- 
ence simply from hearing the yells that echo 
back and forth over the ample spaces, or by 
the keen interest taken every afternoon in 
athletics, misses the real meaning of the gath- 
ering. It is emphatically a working confer- 
ence. The men do not have so many classes 
and appointments as during the academic 
year, but they attend almost as faithfully, and 
the round of the day includes for those who 
will, at least half a dozen classes or meetings. 
First come the missionary institutes, at which 
the actual status of the foreign field, the quali- 
fications for service there and the reasons for 
enlisting are set forth by such experts as 
Harlan P. Beach and John R. Mott. Then 
the conference splits up into six Bible classes, 
wherein men follow out, under the competent 
leadership of Professors King and Bosworth, 
Mr. Henry P. Wright and Mr. W. D. Murray, 
lines of study similar to that pursued accord- 
ing to the plans of the International Y. M. 
C. A. committee in Freshman, Sophomore and 
Senior years in college. The men who take 
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these courses will next autumn be leading 
classes in their respective institutions. What 
a splendid workshop this is for them—a train- 
ing school unknown to Christian students a 
score of years ago! The personal working 
class, conducted by C. C. Michener, consists of 
a picked body of 130 men who have pledged 
themselves to do personal work for Christ 
among their fellow-students the coming year, 
and sane and definite counsel has been given 
them as to how to do it. The auditorium 
meetings later in the morning and again in 
the evening bring together the entire body to 
hear addresses from men like Campbell Mor- 
gan and Robert E. Speer, while preceding 
the evening meeting is a gathering on Round 
Top, devoted this year largely to a consider- 
ation of life callings. The boys were fortu- 
nate enough to have “Ralph Connor,” the 
celebrated author of Black Rock, as the one 
to point out opportunities for home missionary 
work. 

The broadening scope of Northfield is indi- 
cated by its choice of teachers and by many 
incidental platform remarks. One not infre- 
quently hears Dante and Emerson quoted. 
Professor King, as he teaches the Bible from 
the modern standpoint, relates its truths to 
the writers of books on philosophy which 
the students before him have just been hand- 
ling. But although the Northfield spirit today 
is broad enough to satisfy any sensible colle- 
gian, the conferences are no less religious 
than heretofore. They could not be otherwise 
with such men as Mott and Michener, Hicks 
and Anderson at the helm. The first three 
days of the conference just closed were heart- 
searching days for many of the students. 
Much goes on in the way of personal commit- 
ment to duty that is never reported, while one 
of the most valuable features is the help 
which leaders give the rank and file in per- 
sonal interviews. The former are busy some- 
times until midnight with men who come to 
them one by one to speak of their own temp- 
tations, to confess their wrong-doing and to 
seek light on their personal problems. Out 
of these heart to heart talks come decisions 
not alene for the Christian life, but for the 
Christian ministry and for foreign missionary 
service. The atmosphere at Northfield tells 
upon the most careless and indifferent colle- 
gian, and he goes away sobered and steadied 
and often thoroughly reconstructed reli- 
giously. Harvard has been greatly in evi- 
dence this year, being represented by some of 
its strongest leaders and most popular stu- 
dents, like Frantz, Cutts and Carter. 

The conference closed with a tender session 
Sunday evening, but Northfield is to be all 
shis month a center of Bible study. Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan is giving daily lectures at 
the village church on Crises in the Life of the 
Christian, while W. W. White and Rev. John 
Kelman will supplement his work. The town 
never looked fairer than this summer. The 
Moodys, William, Ambert and Paul, are not 
only holding the ground already gained, but 
are developing the institutions and all the 
Northfield interests wisely. Every summer 
sees more ministers and Christian workers 
going thither for physical and spiritual inter- 
ests. Recently a tract of land overlooking the 
seminary grounds has been opened up witha 
view to provide inexpensive sites for persons 
who desire to erect simple lodges as their 
summer homes, and already many of the 
favorable sites have been disposed of. So 
much goes on in Northfield from early sum- 
mer to late autumn, that the hotels and board- 
ing houses are well filled most of the time, and 
a transient visitor finds something to interest 
and edify him whenever he may set foot on 
this soil now sacred to high uses. Just now 
there is a gathering of young women from city 
boarding schools. The August conference of 
Christian workers will be notably strong. 
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The Minister’s Correspondence 


E. Jefferson, D. D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York 


By Rev. Charles 


If those persons who think that minis- 
ters are gentlemen of leisure, and do not 
know hnman nature, because they are 
cloistered like monks in their study 
through the week, could look upon the 
minister’s table just after the postman 
has gone they would behold a spectacle 
which might prove to be informing. The 
man who is hidden through the week is 
not so much of aloafer or a hermit as he 
seems. If he does not work with a pick 
in the streets, or stand on the corner at 
noon, or spend his evenings at the lodge 
or the club, it does not follow that the 
world is separated from him by a chasm 
or that he is ignorant of human nature in 
its very latest outcroppings and develop- 
ments. Uncle Sam has a sly way of in- 
troducing callers into a minister’s study 
so that even lynx-eyed neighbors cannot 
see who the callers are or when they 
come or go. The man who, to popular 
imagination, lives alone with his books is 
often in the midst of a crowd. 

The correspondence of the minister of a 
large city church is of enormous volume, 
and eats up a deal of his strength and 
time. Few men in the town receive so 
many letters ina year as the clergyman. 
The postal system has made every minis- 
ter’s parish the world, and everybody in 
all creation thinks that to talk to the par- 
son on paper is one of the inalienable 
rights of the human race. Those who 
say that the preacher does all the talking 
and that the people have no opportunity 
to make themselves heard forget that 
no preacher can put himself beyond the 
reach of the point of the layman’s pen, 
and that the pen is capable of as great ex- 
ecution as the tongue. 

Not a little of the minister’s writing is 
purely official. He is the head of his 
church, and ex-officio the head of each of 
its many organizations. He must be in 
constant communication with the head 
of every department, and much that he 
says, in order to save time, must be said 
on paper. He owes duties also to the 
denomination of which his church is a 
part, and in spite of all protests he will 
find himself always on several commit- 
tees. And each committee’s work in- 
volves additional correspondence. Min- 
utes must be written, resolutions framed, 
plans outlined and explained, programs 
formulated, brethren consulted, all of 
which work makes havoc of time and 
postage stamps. 

A minister’s correspondents are legion. 
People write to him on all sorts of sub- 
jects and for all kinds of favors. Heis 
constantly importuned for money. Many 
of the beggars do not ask for money out 
of the minister’s own purse, but wish 
him to draw on the funds of the church, 
or to lay their request before a few of the 
‘‘wealthier members.” Occasionally it is 
modestly suggested that a small collec- 
tion would be altogether satisfactory. 
There are letters asking for help in other 
forms. One man wishes a letter of rec- 
ommendation, another a letter of intro- 
duction. A minister without a pulpit sug- 
gests the names of vacant churches to 
whose clerks letters may be written. A 


mother from a distant state begs for in- 
formation concerning her boy. The sec- 
retaries of at least five hundred clubs and 
societies write for an after-dinner speech, 
a few remarks, a paper or an address. 
Every well-known minister uses up hours 
every year in declining requests to speak. 

These requests for favors are of infinite 
variety. A man writes a book and wants 
the minister to review it. A publisher 
publishes a novel and asks the minister 
to praise it. An author sends on his 
manuscript for corrections and additions. 
One man wants a preface for a new book, 
another wants a prayer for a collection 
of prayers. One man wants statistics, 
another wants a list of hymns. Another 
is in search of the best hymn-book or the 
best Bible or the best order of service. 
Somebody wants to lecture. Somebody 
wants to sing, and she writes to find out 
when shemay. Every human being with 
an ax to grind is sure, sooner or later, to 
slip into the minister’s study out of the 
mail bag. 

Judging from his mail the minister is 
obliged to think that the world hungers 
and thirsts after information. One man 
wants to know if Mr. A. has ever been 
a member of the church, another wants 
to know if Mr. B. is a man to be relied 
upon. Somebody wants to know the 
whereabouts of somebody else who van- 
ished tweuty years ago. One man wants 
to know the pastor’s favorite books, 
another how he prepares his sermons, 
another by whom his sermons are pub- 
lished, another how he conducts his 
prayer meeting, another how he manages 
his church paper, another how he interests 
young people, another how he catechises 
children, another what he does with the 
second service, another what he thinks 
of cards and dancing, another—but why 
go on? The list is interminable. It is 
surprising how many things people want 
to know. And there is no end to this 
shower of questions. The minister is 
kept in a drizzle of interrogation points 
all the time. Some weeks it is not a 
drizzle, but a deluge. 

And then there are letters which every 
minister must write, not in answer to 
letters, but in recognition of events. 
The work of the preacher brings him 
close to the hearts and homes of men, 
and no matter where any of his flock 
may go they never pass beyond his 
thought and love. It is his delight to 
write letters of congratulation on wed- 
ding days and on wedding anniversaries. 
And when death comes it is his privilege 
to write words which may soothe and 
comfort the hearts which have been left 
desolate. There is a large and beautiful 
ministry unnoticed by the world, and un- 
known to his own congregation, which 
ministers carry on quietly and secretly 
from year to year at their desks, fulfilling 
the law of Christ. Little notes of cheer 
to those known to be discouraged, loving 
words of counsel to those found to be 
perplexed, earnest epistles of exhortation 
to those who have gotten out of the way — 
these are works of love scattered through 
the months and years, of which there is 


no public recognition, but for which there 
are sweet satisfactions here and imper- 
ishable rewards hereafter. 

A minister needs the consideration of 
those who write to him. They should 
refrain from presenting clearly impossi- 
ble requests. A city minister is one of 
the hardest worked of all mortals, every 
day is crowded and every hour is valuable 
beyond rubies. Who steals a minister’s 
purse steals trash, but he who filches 
from him his time is taking that which 
leaves him poor indeed. 

It is not everybody who has learned 
that brevity is the soul ef other things be- 
sides wit. There is nothing so prostrat- 
ing to a busy man as to pull out of an 
envelope a ten or sixteen-paged letter, 
closely written and difficult to read, in 
regard to a matter which might have 
been unfolded in a single page. Cyrus 
W. Fields used to say: ‘‘ Never write 
a long letter. A business man has no 
time to read it. If you have anything to 
say, be brief. There is no business so 
important but it can be told on one sheet 
of paper.”” People who write long let- 
ters to ministers expecting thereby to 
strengthen their appeal are apt to miss 
the very thing they aim at. For it is 
true, as Southey said: ‘“‘ With words it is 
as with sunbeams, the more they are con- 
densed the deeper they burn.” 

No one should ever write to a minister 
who has not learned to write his own 
name in a legible hand. I heard Phillips 
Brooks speak one day in his library with 
astonishing severity of people who have 
the fashion of putting down their signa- 
ture in an unreadable form. A little 
later in an address before the students of 
the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity he brought up the same subject 
again, and no part of his address was 
more vigorous than that which was de- 
voted to correspondents who do not know 
how to write their names. On a third 
occasion I heard Mr. Brooks return to 
the same pestiferous persons, and again 
he waxed eloquent and wrathful. I could 
not understand it. It seemed to me the 
good man was making a great ado about 
a trifle. I put his vehemence down as 
one of the infirmities of a noble soul. 
But now after much and sore experience 
I understand the reason for the great 
saint’s wrath. It is exasperating, indeed, 
to squander a fraction of a golden hour 
in fruitless efforts to make out a signa- 
ture which might have been written 
plainly if the writer had only been con- 
siderate. All persons who have formed 
the vicious habit of writing their initials 
on top of one another, or with flourishes 
which reduce the penmanship to an insol- 
uble enigma, deserve to have their com- 
munications tossed into the waste basket 
without a reading. 

These are only flies, however, in the 
ointment of ministerial correspondence. 
His correspondence is an essential part 
of a minister’s work,.and multiplies his 
opportunities of doing good many fold. 
There are many letters which a minister 
rejoices to haye the privilege of answer- 
ing, and his numerous correspondents 
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form a large and invisible congregation 
of which he is justly proud. Not only is 
he permitted in his letters to minister to 
many whom he could not otherwise reach, 
but he receives from them blessings both 
genuine and numberless. Through the 
mails he receives more than appeals for 
help, he himself gets help in overflowing 
measures—notes of thanks for a sermon 
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or a prayer, words of congratulation for 
a deed or a speech, letters of good cheer 
and Godspeed from men and women 
whose faces he has, in many cases, never 
seen, and may in this world never see; all 
these and many others fill the minister’s 
heart with joy, and lead him to thank 
God unceasingly for pen and ink and the 
mailbeg. «= 





What Next in Cuba 


By Rev. George 


This article is by one of the most efficient 
workers of the Home Missionary Society in 
Cuba. He was heard with interest at the 
recent home missionary meeting in Syracuse, 
and since then has been heard in many 
churches in the East. He sailed back to his 
field in Havana a week ago last Saturday. 


. Elements both of success and failure 

are apparent. President Estrada Palma 
has accepted an honorable but difficult 
position. When the American flag was 
pulled down from the palace and Morro 
Castle in Havana, battleships, gunboats 
and fortresses vied with each other in 
paying tribute of respect to the Stars and 
Stripes and in saluting the Cuban flag with 
thundering cannon. The bands played 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” as our flag 
came down, and the Bayamés Hymn sa- 
luted the flag of the Cuban Republic as it 
went up in the place before occupied by 
the Stars and Stripes. The crowds of peo- 
ple shouted themselves hoarse with “ Viva 
Cuba Libre,” but there was a shade of sad- 
ness and uncertainty in it all which could 
not be mistaken. Twice the line broke 
which held the Cuban flag as it was be- 
ing unfurled to the strong breeze. Some 
asked, ‘“‘Is it ominous of a short life for 
the Cuban Republic?” 

The veterans of the late war are clam- 
oring for unpaid wages to the amount of 
$80,000,000 ; but with every dollar in the 
treasury compromised before the Cubans 
assumed the responsibility of the govern- 
ment, it seems an impossibility to pay this 
debt at present. The Cuban Congress is 
discussing the feasibility of negotiating 
a loan of $40,000,000 and the city of Ha. 
vana is calling for $12,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000. Other cities are in like need to keep 
up the sanitary measures already adopted 
or suggested and the other improvements 
necessary for a modern city. The Platt 
amendment may be called into force to 
guide the new republic in its policy. Let 
us hope that our Goyernment may not 
be backward in aiding a people who are 
morally still its protégés. Both England 
and Germany stand ready to give reci- 
procity to Cuba and furnish her with all 
the money necessary to put the commer- 
cial machinery in running order. In the 
last half century Cuba paid the Spanish 
government nearly $1,500,000,000 in taxes. 
If Cuba could do this and still be a 
wealthy island, surely no foreign govern- 
ment could be so blind as not to see the 
advantage of getting a foothold or some 
claim on the island. 

With modern implements of agricul- 
ture and methods of cultivating the soil 
Cuba can be developed to a marvelous 
degree. Her wealth of copper, iron, 
manganese and asphalt is abundant, and 
gold and silver in limited quantities have 
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been discovered. But the Cuban people 
are not in a state of mind to develop their 
countryalone. Thay are timid from their 
bitter experience of the past. They fear 
blackmail and crime. They are not edu- 
cated in ways and’ means of progress. 
Yet there are notable exceptions. 

An excellent public school system was 

established by Alexis T. Frye, which has 
been modified and carried on by Lieuten- 
ant Hanna to a certain degree of success 
in Havana and the other sizable cities and 
towns, but it will require many years to 
educate the people to any great degree of 
efficiency. This generation will not see 
perfection in the education of Cuban 
youth and children. 
- With the change of government comes 
the dismissal of Americans from the gov- 
ernment offices and Cubans také their 
places. This is as it should be, if there 
were competent men to fill the places, but 
in many instances untrained and unskilled 
men have been placed in office; in fact, 
this has been too general a practice where 
knowledge and accuracy are essential. 
The only possible outcome of this must 
be confusion and irregularity. 

The Massoites, led by Gen. Cisneros 
Betancourt, member of congress, are 
bitter in their opposition to President 
Estrada Palma and will oppose any meas- 
ure which may come up in the Cuban con- 
gress which does not coincide with the 
ideas of their party. Thus early it ap- 
pears that political intrigue is to play a 
large part in the workings of Cuban poli- 
tics. The salary grabber has many 
strings to his bow. The Annexationist 
party appears to be growing in strength. 
We will await the issue with interest and 
good will toward a people who deserve 
the best things and whom our Gov- 
ernment should do all in its power to aid. 
The island of Cuba could support twelve 
to fifteen millions of people. If her ports 
are freely opened to immigration and a 
stable government preserved she will be 
benefited to an extent difficult to cor ceive- 

The religious condition of the islard is 
in the uncertain stage which always pre- 
vails at the breaking away from the su- 
perstition and tyranny of enforced igno- 
rance. Agnosticism, infidelity and indif- 
ference prevail to a great extent. Two 
years ago it was said that Cuba was Prot- 
estant. She was indignant at the treat- 
ment which she had received at the hands 
of the Romish Church and the clergy. 
Now the reaction is appearing and many 
families which had been alienated have 
gone back to the mother church. But 
those who broke away entirely remain 
firm adherents to the evangelical faith 
and are the most faithful members of our 
churches. The hopeof strong and health- 
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ful growth of churches lies in the educa- 
tion of the children. Protestant schools 
are popular and are attended to some de- 
gree by both Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren. Many of the parents are not satis- 
fied with the mixed attendance in the 
public schools. 





The Harvard Summer School 
of Theology 


The fourth annual session of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology is under way, 
with an attendance somewhat smaller than 
last year, but larger than in 1901. Of the six- 
ty-three students registered at the time this is 
written, the Congregational (Trinitarian) and 
the Protestant Episcopal denominations fur- 
nish the largest delegations. Eight denomina- 
tions, all the New England states and New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have representatives. Five 
of the students are women, two of them dea- 
conesses and two ordained pastors, one of the 
latter being Mrs. Annis F. Eastman of Elmira, 
N. Y. The sessions are held this year in the 
newly completed but not formally opened 
Semitic Museum on Divinity Avenue. This 
provides a more secluded and quieter spot 
than the Brooks House, and the rooms are 
cooler and more suited for the uses of sucha 
gathering. Devotions led by men of various 
faiths come at 8.45. At nine the first of three 
lectures given each morning begins, and from 
one o’clock on the student is free to go about 
his regular pastoral tasbs—if he be a working 
pastor in the vicinity of Boston, as many of 


the students are—or to see the sights of 


Greater Boston if he be a delegate from afar. 
The lectures of the first week were given by 
Prof. G. H. Palmer and Prof. George F. 
Moore of Harvard, President Tucker of 
Dartmouth and Prof. G. A. Coe of North- 
western University, Evanston. Professor 
Palmer, with accustomed grace of speech, 
eatholicity of spirit and insight, stated what 
he conceived to be the reasons which make 
dogma necessary and defensible, and pointed 
out the dangers of overmuch disparage- 
ment of dogma. President Tucker set forth 
the defects and shortcomings of modern 
Christianity in the light of twentieth cen 
tury forces and isstes, and the duty of read- 
justment and reorganization both of the 
teachings and workings of the Christian 
Church. This inthe main is thecourse which 
he gave at Union Seminary, New York, and 
reported in our issues of April 19 and May 3. 
Prof. George F. Mocre, who has the responsi- 
ble task of organizing a department of com- 
parative religions at Harvard during the next 
few years, and whose range of knowledge on 
this theme is wider than those acquainted 
only with his studies in Old Testament lit- 
erature might imagine, has stated precisely 
and boldly some of the issues involved for 
Christianity by the rise and results of the 
study of comparative religions, the bearings 
of results already attained on historic concep- 
tions of Christianity, and the practical duty 
of the Church in the light of obvious facts. 
Professor Coe, whose book, The Spiritual 
Life: Studies in Religion, has made him bet- 
ter known probably to clergymen and teach- 
ers in Sunday schools than any other man of 
his age among teachers of psychology in this 
country, has set forth in helpfal ways the meth- 
ods ard presuppositions of the Psychology of 
Religion ; has pointed out its results, tendencies 
and needs ; has described the foundations of re- 
ligious pedagogy and the relations between 
the physical life and religious life. He has 
done this in a way that in the first lectures 
may have seemed elementary to some, but a 
necessary way in view of the relative igno- 
rance of many of his hearers. He has his 
theme well in hand, is a better lecturer than 
the average teacher and his practical sugges- 
tions for pastors and parents are excellent. 
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His Fondness for His Native Land. 


Mr. Hibbard is one of the force of Pres- 
byterian workers in the Philippines, and hav- 
ing been on the ground for more than a year, he 
is ina position to speak with some degree of 
authority touching his subject. 


La Patria is the endearing term which 
the better class of Filipinos apply to 
their home. Away in the interior of the 
islands I have met old grizzled fellows 
who had fought Spain and America and 
each other, and who did not know the 
names of half a dozen islands in the 
group, but who straightened up and 
looked like the old warriors they were at 
the mention of ‘‘ Za Patria.” It means 
fatherland and home and loved ones, and 
more than all a peculiar, ill-defined dream 
of an earthly paradise, engendered and 
fostered by old traditions of past Spanish 
glory and riches. 

The Patria at present is in the throes 
of a new birth. Dimly, and with an 
allurement that fascinates them in spite 
of their dislike, floats the image of a 
republic in connection with or under the 
protection of the all powerful United 
States, And, meanwhile, as the state, so 
religion is in a chaotic state. The Catho- 
lic Church, as the Roman Catholic bishop 
at Iloilo remarked, a few weeks past, is 
ruined, and the sons of Filipinos are 
drifting toward the Protestant faith, or 
infidelity, or more fanatical zeal for the 
pope. It is unfortunate for the Patria 
that the American arms have not been 
able to touch every hamlet, and the re- 
sultant persecutions and even martyr- 
doms of more than one has not aided the 
idea of freedom of state or religion. 

Any one who has watched carefully the 
workings of affairs amongst the natives 
in the last three years knows that the 
thirst for blood of the Roman Church has 
not been assuaged by past history, and 
nothing but lack of opportunity holds it 
in check here. Roman Catholicism in 
the United States and in the Philippines 
are two different religions. As a result 
of these tendencies our Protestant mem- 
bership is composed of men who have 
made up their minds that living or dying 
they are the Lord’s. There is very little 
backsliding, and though they are children 
in Christian life they are giants in the 
faith. 

A man slipped into my study a year 
past and fell on his knees at my feet; he 
kissed my hand and began to confess ; 
he was half crazy, and I pointed him, as 
best I could, to the Confessor of the 
World. He took a copy of Mark’s Gospel 
and disappeared ; at length he returned 
bringing some tracts on the saints which 
he had been wearing as charms. He 
returned once more with a crucifix—a 
treasured and miraculous article—which 
he asked me to dispose of, and asked to 
be baptized. He is now working at his 
trade as a tailor, and has sent for his 
family, which he had deserted. Some 
day old Restituto will wear a crown and 
his old pina camisa will be changed for 
the white robe the Lord will give. 

But these changes in the Patria are not 
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Traits of the Filipino 


By Rev. D. 8S. HispBARD, DUMAGUETE, P. I. 


all; she is feeling the rule of multiple 
bosses; bosses whose successes would 
cause our little schemers at home to 
stand with open mouth. To my best 
knowledge, only where Americans are 
guiding and directing is any such thing 
as an election carried on with any 
idea of seeking the will of the people. 
One of them sent word to the governor 
that it was not necessary to go to the 
trouble of an election as it was all settled 
anyway. The calm way in which these 
things are done and the fatalistic stand 
taken by the natives demonstrate a lack 
of independence on the part of the peo- 
ple which time and a decent example 
alone can eradicate. 

We are happy here over the baptism of 
the first infant in Negros. Alicia is a 
chubby Filipino baby whose father and 
mother are earnest believers and who 
looked very sweet in her beautiful baptis- 
mal robe. The scene was impressive— 
the falling evening shadows, the dull roar 
of the ocean and the quiet, firm answer 
to the vows, “Si lo prometemos,” will 
never be forgotten by that audience and, 
please God, by all the great Visayan tribe, 
the greatest of all in the Philippines. 
But through it all we prayed for the par- 
ents, who must be faithful! and withstand 
the ridicule and taunts which must come. 
The Filipino is most susceptible to ridi- 
cule and is an expert at it. He would see 
something funny in a hanging, and can 
make extremely cutting remarks. Most 
of their fights and the troubles they have 
amongst themselves come from what 
some one has said, and not what he has 

‘done. 

The great possibilities of La Patria lie 
in her young men now in school. The 
natives look with pride upon the educa- 
tion which their sons have acquired, and 
an educated man is a leader. The com- 
ing one hundred years of Philippine his- 
tory will be made according to the educa- 
tion of the next twelve years. ._I do not 
mean the public school alone, but the 
more advanced work. According as these 
schools place the young men in sympathy 
with advanced Christian civilization and 
American ideas shall we have peace or in- 
surrection in the islands. At present, 
the only Christian school of any preten- 
tion in the Philippines is our Presbyterian 
college at Dumaguete—Silliman Institute. 
Kindness is extended to us everywhere, 
The other day I took thirty-two of the stu- 
dents, carrying a stereopticon, and went 
to a little town at the foot of the moun- 
tains, where we gave an entertainment. 
As we opened, one of the natives of the 
place leaped to his feet and called for a 
cheer, and there went up a “‘ Vive Amer- 
ica,” until the leaves of the old mango 
tree outside quivered with the sound. 
There was some dim connection between 
the bright faces of their own college stu- 
dents and the clear-cut features of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and Lee on the can-- 
vas that moved them strangely. 

Many of the public school teachers sent 
ever by our Government grow homesick 
and discouraged. It is lonely and some 
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of them—a majority of them—must live 
in points far distant from the capitals, 
They have been placed there, and have 
taught a little English, and retaught it, 
and fought against the abominable old 
customs resultant from Spanish rule, un- 
til they are heartsick. But they are 
building better than they know, and new 
ideas of the importance of the system 
of education which they are infplanting 
in the native teacher’s mind are worth 
millions. 

We buried one of them recently—J. A. 
Collins of New Jersey. He had been in 
the islands two months and had begun 
teaching in Cebu, when, receiving orders 
to take charge of a school in a new part 
of the island, he came by way of Duma- 
guete. He did not waste time; he took 
the first boat, and did not remain in the 
larger towns as some have done until 
forced to go on; he was with us on the 
Sabbath and played the organ—a strong, 
pure, Christian character. He left us by 
the first boat and while trying to reach 
his field in a small native boat was 
washed overboard and drowned. They 
brought him back here and we buried 
him—a hero; sleeping as calmly as 
though he knew he had conquered in 
life’s great Battle. Right worthily the 
army wrapped the coffin in the flag. 

Somewhere, among your monuments 
at home, place the names of the school 
teachers who have gone into the moun- 
tains and jungles of the Philippines and 
are putting down future insurrections, 
The hope of La Patria is in her religion 
and schools; her pride is in becoming a 
world power, and her future—in the 
hands of God—depends upon America’s 
treatment and the life of her representa- 
tives here. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Mrs. Ann E. Walsh of Brooklyn has given 
$450,000 to trustees, the income from which is 
to be used to educate candidates for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. 

Letters received in Scotland tell of a great 
awakening at the Livingstonia Institution, 
Nyassa. Dr. Laws had spent nearly two 
whole days examining candidates. The in- 
terest has been especially among the younger 
people. 

Memories of the Onderdonk case doubtless 
have been present in Protestant Episcopalians’ 
minds during the past week as the charges 
against Bishop Talbot of the central Pennsyl- 
vania diocese have been tried by a board of 
clergyman and laymen appeinted for the ju- 
dicial function. By a close vote, five to four, 
the board decided that there was not sufficient 
ground for bringing the matter formally to 
trial by Bishop Talbot’s peers. 

Mexico’s first Y. M. C. A.—a combined as- 
sociation for English-speaking railroad and 
city young men—has recently been opened 
in Mexico City with a membership of 200. 
The forty-room building, surrounded by a half- 
acre garden filled with tropical trees and 
shrubs, was once a fine old family residence. 
The United States and Canada railroad asso- 
ciations contributed $1,400 to its establish- 
ment, and three prominent Americans of Mex- 
ico pledged themselves for the annual $3,000 
rental. 
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BY REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 


It was a@ communion service in the 
South Gate Church in the city of Madura, 
Southern India, on a warm Sunday after- 
noon in the middle of July (most Sunday 
afternoons in July are warm there). 

The little church was packed full of 
adults and then, when it could hold no 
more, children were let in to fill up the 
chinks. It was an impressive service, 
two or three entire families receiving 
baptism, besides some young men. These 
came for the most part from villages 
outside ef the city, where this church is 
carrying on an aggressive work. The 
story of persecution and sacrifice of some 
of those who thus came out from among 
their people and took a positive stand for 
Christ is enough to set us thinking in 
this land, where the Christian is honored, 
not persecuted. The step taken that day 
by those men and women in accepting the 
water of baptism upon their foreheads 
and in joining with that church about the 
table of our universal Lord was one that 
carried with it opprobrium, hatred and 
even violent opposition upon the part of 
their relatives, friends and neighbors. 
And yet, with faces alight with their new- 
found joy, they took part in the solemn 
service to which they had been looking 
forward for months. 

After the baptisms and the distribution 
of the bread and wine, after the prayers 
and the hearty singing of a strangely fas- 
cinating Christian Tamil lyric, the people 
madeno moveto depart. Thecommunion 
service was removed from the table, and 
the clean snowy cloth was carefully folded 
and laid away. Evidently this solemn 
service was not yet completed. 

A few words were spoken in Tamil, and 
at once movement began all through the 
audience. Children hardly able to walk 
because of their youth, old men and 
women equally unable because of their 
age, and all grades and shades between, 
began to come forward. Each one had 
something in his hand which was laid 
upon the table where only a few moments 
before were the elements that commem- 
orated the sacrifice of their adored Re- 
deemer. 

The first who came brought, for the 
most part, rude earthen globes about as 
large as a pint cup, each with a slot in 
the top. Others had fans made from the 
palm leaf, eggs, plantains, limes, live 
chickens, with their legs tied, who had 
been waiting for an hour just back of the 
church in the yard for the time of sacri- 
fice. Then there were different kinds of 
bead work, one piece representing an an- 
imal that might be a tiger, or maybe it 
wasagoat. Others brought brass drink- 
ing cups, while some presented little bun- 
dies of millet or a package of unhulled 
rice—perhaps the Sunday dinner of the 
donor, who would lie down that night 
without food. All these and more were 
tenderly laid upon the table until it would 
hold nothing else, and then they were 
packed underneath and close about. While 
there was more action upon the part of 
the audience, the solemnity and earnest- 
ness of the preceding service continued 
through the collection. . 

As soon as the earthen globes began to 
accumulate the treasurer of the church, 
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with one or two assistants, commenced 
to break them. They all contained coin, 
almost, if not entirely, copper, for few 
there were able to make a silver offering 
to the Lord. One globe had only the 
equivalent of one-sixth of a cent; others 
contained more than this, having as much 
as five or six cents, and all the shades of 
poverty between were represented. There 
were few coins in all the lot the value of 
which was more than half a cent’ or one 
cent of our money. When these were 
all broken the pile of copper upon the 
table was a goodly one, which spoke elo- 
quently of the sacrifice it had cost in the 
smaliness of the coins which composed 
it. A small coin in the contribution box 
in any country either stands for careless- 
ness and indifference on the part of the 
donor, or it reveals much sacrifice. 

After the money had been cared for 
and it was made clear that all the 
gifts were in, the treasurer took charge 
of the collection, to hold for a Monday 
auction when everything would be turned 
into cash for Christian work. Although 
it was Sunday and in God’s house, and 
although we had been sitting for two 
hours under the shadow of Calvary, one 
member of the deputation, at least, ex- 
changed some silver for one or two of 
the articles given that day, to be kept 
by him as a perpetual reminder that de- 
votion to Jesus Christ and a readiness to 
sacrifice for his kingdom are not confined 
to Christian America. Some of us rode 
back to the missionaries’ bungalow in an 
ox cart wondering if we had not learned 
that day a lesson in giving. 





College Girls at Silver Bay 


BY HELEN ESTHER KELLEY 


The quaint philosophy of the epigram, 


“Every man’s as good as another, and some - 


are better,”” would seem to. prove true in the 
ease of conferences as well as in the case of 
individuals. And the best of all is always 
the one that you are now attending. As a 
college girl once remarked, “‘ The only draw- 
back in going to Northfield is that you always 
want to go the next time, too.” 

It is not surprising, then, that the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association Conference, 
held this month at Silver Bay, Lake George, 
has so far proved a great success in the best 
meaning of that word. It has been successful, 
first of all, from the point of view of numbers. 
When it was first decided to hold the confer- 
ence in two divisions, namely, the college stu- 
dents and after that the city workers, it was 
questioned whether this would not make the 
separate gatherings too small. All fears on 
this score were soon put to rout, however, in 
the face of 600 college students who, with the 
leaders and speakers, made up a conference 
700 strong. Mt. Holyoke has again taken the 
lead as to numbers, but-Smith, Bryn Mawr 
and Vassar are very little behind her. Many 
colleges and normal schools have sent single 
representatives, and the delegations of one 
were as cordially welcomed as those of fifty 
and sixty. If these delegations increase their 
interest as did the college which last year sent 
one girl and this year sent sixteen, the future 
outlook is promising. , 

On the purely social and athletic side, also, 
the conference has been a success. Never 
has the relationship between the colleges been 
more cordial, never have the inter-collegiate 
contests been carried on in more friendly 
rivalry. The spirit of sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness has gone even deeper, and the 
student meetings have taken up many practi- 
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cal plans and suggestions and frankly dis- 
cussed them. Several of the speakers came 
to us as old friends; Miss Price, Mr. Speer, 
Miss Sorabji, Mr. Denison, Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Taylor and Dr. Rootare among them. 
Dr. McDowell has presided at the general 
meetings, and Dr. Wilton Merle Smith was 
with us to open the conference. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook has also been present to give the ben- 
efit of her wide experience and deep enthu- 
siasm. 

Yet all these things, important as they are, 
do not necessarily mean success. That is 
something above and beyond numbers and 
speakers. Perhaps we shall never be able to 
tell how far the influence of these ten days 
will spread, or how far-reaching will be its 
results. ‘“ Success is in the silences, though 
fame is in the song.”’ Above the accounts of 
practical Christian work, greater than the in- 
spiration of the personality of God-fearing 
and God-serving men and women, broader 
even than the sane, deep, full spirituality 
that has been presented, has been the real 
spirit of the conference. Like all the deeper 
things in life, it is hard to put into actual 
words, perhaps impossible. As we have 
looked across the beauty of the sheltered lake 
to the hills beyond, flashed rosy in the sunset 
glow, it has seemed as if, like the Christian of 
the grand old story, we too were granted a vi- 
sion of the celestial city. Like him we leave 
the mountains now to go down into the valley, 
but we carry the glory of the vision with us. 
Yea yrs aes life, through sorrow and through sin- 

nin 

He shall suffice me, for he bath sufficed ; 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 

Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 

These lines express the spirit of the confer- 
ence and its results work out through sucha 
realization. 





Education 


Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., reports 
a graduating class of sixteen and a total of 
200 students. : 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore., grad- 
uated a class of seven. Rev. F. V. Jones of 
Portland preached the baccalaureate sermon. 


Drury College, Springfield, Mo., announces 
the receipt of gifts aggregating $40,000. Of 
this $14,000 will be used to erect a new science 
building. This year’s graduating class num- 
bered thirteen. 


The principal feature of Carleton College 
(Minnesota) Commencement was the retire- 
ment of Pres. James W. Strong after thirty- 
two years of able service. The new president, 
Rev. William H. Sallmon of Bridgeport, Ct., 
will enter upon his duties in January, 1903. 
A thoroughly equipped athletic field, the gift 
of William H. Laird, has been added to the 
campus. The graduating class numbered 
thirty-four. 


The trustees of Middlebury College are well 
pleased at the changes which they have made 
in the university administration. At the 
Commencement dinner President Brainerd 
announced that as soon as possible a woman’s 
college annex would be organized in Harvard 
fashion. This is regarded as a happy solution 
of the co-education problem at Middlebury. 
A new labratory room and lecture hall are to 
be equipped during the summer. 


President Bumstead of Atlanta University 
is appealing to the friends of higher education 
of the Negro to see to it that $4,000 is contrib- 
uted in order that the institution may meet its 
yearly expenses. Gifts and legacies during 
the year have amounted to $40,000. The en- 
rollment of students has increased twenty-five 
per cent.; the standard of scholarship has 
been raised. Offspring and pupils of the 
graduates of the school are resorting to it in 
larger numbers. Everything about the institu- 
tion shows prosperity and increasing useful- 
ness in its field. It deserves generous aid. 
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The Tenth International Sunday. School Convention 


A Large and Notable Assemblage of Workers at Denver, June 26-30 


With nearly 2,000 accredited delegates and 
visitors, filling two churches at every evening 
service, Denver has recently had ample evi- 
dence of the twentieth century’s interest in 
Bible study. It was noticeably a young peo- 
ple’s convention with a constituency repre- 
senting most of the states and territories. 
Among Canada’s delegates were Dr. John 
Potts and Prin. E. I. Rexford, while from Eng- 
land came F. F. Belsey, Esq., and Rev. Frank 
Johnson of the Sunday School Chronicle. 

Since the Atlanta Convention of 1899 Denver 
has thought and planned for a great meeting. 
The preparations by the local committee indi- 
cated this, and their cordial welcome proved 
it. The program, evincing the careful plan- 
ning of Chairman W. N. Hartshorn and his 
colleagues, was full of practical and sugges- 
tive topics. Prominent place was given to 
the improvement of the lesson system and 
specialists were asked to discuss it. 

Preceding the opening session of the con- 
vention primary leaders held a largely at- 
tended and helpful summer school. The field 
workers’ and secretaries’ conferences were 
equally valuable. 


THE OPENING SERVICE 


was one of preparation, and was given a fine 
spiritual cast by Dr. A. C. Dixon. This was 
still further marked in the turning of the hour 
into a memorial service for the late chairman 
of the executive committee, B. F. Jacobs of 
Chicago. Words of appreciation of his long- 
time zeal, his genius in drawing men of emi- 
nence about him and the value of his great 
work as the acknowledged founder of the 
International Lesson System, were spoken of 
by Drs. Sampey and Potts of the lesson 
committee, Secretary Lawrance, Prof. H. M. 
Hamill and F. F. Belsey. 

Certain changes were made in the program 
under the course of events. It was intended 
to devote a portion of the opening evening, 


’ June 26, to greetings from Great Britain’s 


delegates in view of the coronation. In place 
of these came Mr. Belsey’s hearty indorse- 
ment of uniform lessons and felicitations from 
Mr. Johnson. The convention responded to 
the spirit of the speakers, and cabled a mes- 
sage of condolence to the king. 


PROGRAM FEATURES 


There were few disappointments, and the 
program as a whole sustained a high level. 
Especially noteworthy were the addresses of 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler upon Teaching the Bible 
as Literature—Plus. What? The Bible—Our 
Text-Book by Dr. H. M. Hamill, and Christ 
the World’s Greatest Teacher by Dr. G. C. 
Lorimer. An interesting discussion was had 
upon the paper prepared by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, former commissioner of education to 
Porto Rico, who replied to the question, To 
What Extent Are Public School Methods 
Applicable to Sunday School Teaching ? 

Field and primary departments were repre- 
sented in the addresses of such prominent 
workers as Israel P. Black, Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 
Mrs. W. J. Semelroth, Dr. Joseph Clark, Rev. 
E. M. Fergusson and Mrs. F. V. Stebbins. 

“Men die, but Jesus Christ still lives and 
the work goes on.” The sentence formed a 
part of the last message of Mr. Jacobs to the 
convention. Strong words of counsel were 
read from Mr. Jacobs’s recent report as state 
chairman of Illinois, in which his optimism 
and faith were happily blended. 


ORGANIZED WORK 


General Secretary Lawrance’s report in- 
cluded a careful survey of the last three years. 
There are now eighty-five paid workers in 
forty-five associations of the convention. In 
educational work 1,300 normal classes have 


been reported with a membership of 14,000. 
The northwestern and transcontinental tours 
of the last triennial greatly quickened the 
states. Probably 50,000 conventions have 
been held and organized work is in excellent 
condition. The last state, Nevada, completed 
its organization June 23. More than 8,000 
home departments are reported. Over 125,000 
scholars came into the church from the Sun- 
day school during the past year. 


STATISTICS 


The world’s enrollment includes 254,401 
schools with a total membership of 25,856,582. 
In the United States are 1,414,589 teachers and 
an army of scholars numbering 11,462,434. 


‘(THE SOUTHERN FIELD 


This department suffered a serious loss in 
the death of Rev. L. B. Maxwell, field secre- 
tary. The report prepared from notes left by 
him showed how thoroughly organized is this 
section of the international work among 
nearly 2,000,000 colored people. Rev. S. X. 
Floyd pleaded for the appointment of a 
new secretary who should improve the great 
opportunity made by Secretary Max well. 


FINANCIAL 


An interesting item in the report of the 
treasurer, Dr. G. W. Bailey, related to the ex- 
pense on behalf of the lesson commi'tee. 
The total amount involved in the last three 
years’ service of the committee was only 
$2,053 30. This was met by twenty-seven pub- 
lishing houses. For the next triennium 
$14 000 were pledged by delegations and in- 
dividuals for the international field. Great 
enthusiasm marked the raising of $1,200 to con- 
tinue the work begun by Secretary Maxwell. 
Funds were also subscribed in memory of 
William Reynolds and B. F. Jacobs. 

Several important centers would gladly en- 
tertain the next convention. Toronto found 
special favor in view of the fact that twenty- 
one years have passed since the international 
gathering moved across the line. 


A CONVENTION SUNDAY 


The Sunday in Denver proved inspirational. 
The conferences for teachers and superintend- 
ents were largely attended. At the conven- 
tion session in the afternoon world wide 
work was considered. Reports from India 
and Japan were read, and Mr. E. K. Warren, 
a prominent Michigan Congregationalist, pre- 
sented the pros and cons of Jerusalem asa 
world’s convention host for 1904. 

Among the Congregationalists who addressed 
Sunday schools or filled pulpits were Rev. 
Messrs. E. B. Allen, N. M. Pratt, Drs. C. H. 
Daniels, Smith Baker, and M. C. Hazard and 
Messrs. H. S. Conant and Marion Lawrance. 


THE WORLD'S COMMISSION 


The convention gave its indorsement to a 
world’s tour in the interest of the Sunday 
school movement. The commission is to meet 
its own expenses. Its itinerary will cover ten 
months. As planned now the first objective 
will be the London U nion centennial in 1903 and 
it will include the world’s convention the year 
following. The members already appointed 
are: W. N. Hartshorn, Boston; W. A. Dun- 
can, Ph. D., H. M. Hamill, D. D., Dr. A. J. 
Henry, E. K. Warren, W. J. Semelroth, B. B. 
Tyler, D. D., J.-R. Sampey, D. D., J. R. 
Pepper, S. J. Lindsay, D. D., J. A. MecKamy, 
D. D., James A. Worden, D. D., Mrs. H. M. 
Hamill, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Mrs. J. W- 
Barnes, Mrs. W. J. Semelroth. 


RESOLUTIONS UPON THE LESSONS 


The discussion upon the lesson committee’s 
report read by Dr. Dunning was on Saturday 


morning. Drs.C. R. Blackall, A. F. Schauffler, 
M. C. Hazard, H. M. Hamill and Rev. Messrs. 
Fraser of Toronte and Johnson of London 
participated. Action upon the report was 
deferred until Monday, when the committees 
on resolutions reported. After debate the fol- 
lowing was adopted with practical unanimity : 


One uniform lesson for all grades of the 
Sunday school shall be selected by the lesson 
committee, as in accordance with the usage of 
the past five lesson committees ;' provided, 
that the lesson committee be authorized to 
issue an optional beginner’s course for 
special demands and uses, such optional 
course not to bear the official title of Inter- 
national lesson. 

Resolved, That at this time we are not pre- 
pared to adopt a series of advanced lessons te 
take the place of the uniform lessons in the 
adult grade of the Sunday school. 

The lesson committee is urged to consider 
how far a better continuity of Bible study 
may be secured by alternating at longer inter- 
vals—of one or more years—the selections 
from the Old and New Testaments, respec- 
tively. 

Resolved, That this convention reaffirm the 
instructions on the subject of temperance les- 
sons adopted at Pittsburg and reaffirmed at 
St. Louis and Boston. 

Whereas, the international primary depart- 
ment has expressed its appreciation of the 
value of the primary work of America, of the 
action of the lesson committee in providing a 
beginner’s course, and has asked that this 
course be extended to two years; 

Resolved, That we transmit this request to 
the lesson committee for their careful consid- 
eration. 

THE NEW COMMITTEE 


The lesson committee appointed to prepare 
the lessons from 1906-1911 is thus constituted: 
J. R. Sampey, D. D., I. M. Priee, D. D., O. P. 
Gifford, D. D., B. B. Tyler, D. D., M. Rhodes, 
D. D., Prin. E. I, Rexford, J. R. Pepper, John 
Potts, D. D., A. F. Schauffler, D. D., F. J. 
Patrick, D. D., C. R Hemphill, D. D., J. S. 
Stahr, D. D., E. L. Shuey, Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., H. W. Warren, D. D. 


THE LAST SESSIONS 


At the closing sessions addresses were de- 
livered by Drs. Dixon and Lorimer, Bishop 
H. W. Warren and Rev. R. W. Miller. Im- 
mense crowds thronged both auditoriums. 
The effect of these last words was marked. 
Every delegate apparently recognized the 
guidance of the Spirit throughout the delib- 
erations of the convention, and returned to 
his work with an enlarged vision and a 
higher value of his privilege as a teacher of 
the Word. 


LEADERS FOR THE FUTURE 


Unusual interest attached to the selection 
of leaders for the next three years. Dr. B. B. 
Tyler of Denver, for twelve years a valuable 
member of the lesson committee, and for a 
much longer time identified with the inter- 
national work, was chosen president. The 
convention ratified the suggestion of the exec- 
utive committee to nominate its own chair- 
man as a successor to B. F. Jacobs, and the 
result was highly satisfactory. Only one man 
could be the logical nominee, Mr. William N. 
Hartshorn of Boston. The election was not 
only a recognition of his services as vice-chair- 
man and the head of the Denver program com- 
mittee, but of his eminent gifts of adminis- 
tration and consecrated devotion to the organ- 
ized work of the Convention. Ww. P. L. 





The postmaster of Boston is after drunken 
letter carriers with a sharp warning of instant 
dismissal if they are detected. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Last Views 
BY CHARLES P., CLEAVES 


Sunset, on deck, departing, 
The landscape shrunk from view ; 

The mansion seemed but a cottage ; 
The hovel a cottage too: 

And above them the church spire dwindled 
To a line against the blue. 


Sunset of life, departing ; 
So shrinks the world to the soul ; 

Mansion and cottage are equal, 
And neither the final goal. 

We have passed them—only the church spire 
Gleams far o’er the water’s roll. 





Recreation as an Accomplish- - 


ment 
BY CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON 


Among the children of our mission 
kindergartens we find many who do not 
know how to play—little ones-who are 
silent and helpless in any game and whose 
participation is never voluntary. Onlya 
few months ago one of our teachers had 
to try kindly coercion on a lad of eight 
who entered the primary grade of a vil- 
lage school. She said that it made her 
sad to see him trotting spasmodically but 
obediently around in a game of “Tom, 
Tom, pull away,” with great tears rolling 
down his cheeks. Now he is cheerful, 
active and normal. 

This sort of thing strikes us all as 
deplorable, for we want our children to 
be like kittens, frolicking joyously on any 
or no provocation. We do not think 
much beyond that. Or, yes, we provide 
candy pulls and straw rides and all those 
diversions of the teens, and are content 
to look up as they flit past in sport. And 
there are tennis courts and golf links and 
other expedients of athletic youth. But 
after that, what? and besides that, 
what? 

I know a successful lawyer who sends 
his wife and children off to summer in 
the northern woods, but stays in the hot 
city to work “because he is such a poor 
vacator.” He comes occasionally to see 
how they prosper, catch a few fish, look 
the country over, and then goes back 
because ‘‘there is nothing more to do or 
see.” 

On that particular point of land are 
thirty-two different kinds of indigenous 
trees, flowers unnumbered, birds and 
little woodland creatures everywhere. 
There are stones almost covered with the 
gleaming green and gold chrysalids of 
the milkweed butterfly; there are queer 
beetles, the friendliest of chipmunks and 
the sauciest of red squirrels. On the 
beach waves of endless variety roll in 
foaming beauty; out on the bay shifting 
breezes and cloud shadows cause endless 
variations of blue, green, purple and gray 
water, with rolling white caps here and 
there. Sunset and sunrise are beyond 
the power of words to describe, and 
moonrise over the water is a sight never 
to be forgotten. And yet ‘‘there is noth- 
ing to see.” 

The geology of that region is especially 
interesting ; the red jasper conglomerate 


is there, and so are scores of other less 
significant but more beautiful stones. 
Fossils, more or less wave worn, are to 
be picked up on any stroll. The work of 
the glacial period is writ large for all to 
read. . 

Two Indian villages are within easy 
reach, where Ottawas and Chippewas 
cultivate their farms and weave baskets. 
Good, sturdy, industrious Indians are 
here—as well as some not so industrious. 
There is much to learn of the early work 
of the mission, whose buildings still 
stand. There are the tidy little Indian 
churches, Catholic and Presbyterian, to 
visit, besides the annual Indian camp 
meeting, where the spotless tents and 
good singing speak well for the red man’s 
progress, and where fat little brown pa- 
pooses are swung from many of the trees. 

Now I maintain that a man who finds 
“nothing to do or see” (and there are 
legions of him) in a place of that sort has 
been poorly educated. It’s too late to do 
anything with him now, of course, but 
every child should be trained to acquire 
and keep a healthy interest in simple and 
restful out-of-door vacations. Provide 
him with fresh-air resources, and you 
will be giving him the key to simple, 
inexpensive and wholesome pastimes for 
his whole life. You will make him com- 
fortably independent of the whereabouts 
of any particular “set,” and you will also 
strengthen the foundation of his health. 

To nearly every adult there comes a 
time when the doctor shakes his head 
and says, ‘‘ You should have a change and 
life in the open air.”” That prescription 
given to a man of indoor habits is not apt 
to be carried out unless he realizes that 
he is desperately ill, and if matters have 
come to that pass results are doubtful. 
Weak, nervous, in need of diversion, he 
is sent adrift where he finds nothing to 
divert. It is not stating the case too 
strongly to say that life itself may depend 
on ability to adapt one’s self to life in the 
fresh air. 

Now is the season for turning over a 
new leaf for yourself and for the chil- 
dren. Strike some of the novels from 
your book list and buy a botany, a tree- 
book, an entomology, a bird-book, some. 
thing which will tell you the habits of the 
native animals, and perhaps, if you feel 
equal to harder work and are in a region 
of geological interest, a geology. There 
are many such which are free from tech- 
nical terms and charmingly illustrated. 
If you have time for it, keep a note-book 
and see how many new birds you meet 
and identify before next winter; how 
many native flowers you have found. 
Turn your opera glasses on the feathered 
songsters instead of the grand opera sing- 
ers. 

If you have children plan vacation 
work forthem. Suggest that they make 
a flower garden, or furnish them with 
mounting paper and paste for a herba- 
rium, even if they do not learn to ana- 
lyze the flowers. Collecting moths and 
butterflies is fascinating, but has its piti- 
ful side. It is better to carry home and 
feed the caterpillars, watch their trans- 
formation to the chrysalis state, and then 
liberate the winged adults. Gathering 


chrysalids is good occupation for fall days, 
when branches are bare and even the 
joys of nutting excursions are past. 
Birds’ nests, taken as soon as the fledg- 
lings leave, make an interesting cabinet. 

In every large city there are kindergar- 
tens where children never see violets, 
adder’s-tongues, or the other spring flow- 
ers. One such in Chicago had for three 
successive years boxes sent from the 
Michigan woods, containing wild flowers, 
roots and all. Everything was carefully 
packed in damp moss, and as notice had 
been sent ahead, and earth and recepta- 
cles were ready, the transplanting did 
not retard growth. 

For the ten weeks of the spring term, 
those boxes gave daily delight to eighty 
little children of the tenements. Blue, 
white and yellow violets were there, tril- 
liums, hepaticas, adder’s-tongues, Solo- 
mon’s seal, three kinds of ferns and— 
best of all—several Jack-in-the-pulpits. 
Crane’s bill, anemones and spring beau- 
ties had been omitted as too fragile. 

As the earlier flowers faded othérs un- 
folded, and when all the bloom was gone 
there were still fuzzy, gray-green spirals 
which unrolled into beautifulferns. And 
what joy there was on the day when 
Peter discovered that one Jack-in-the- 
pulpit was ripening a berry! Eighty 
pairs of eyes looked at that berry every 
morning thereafter until it was a vivid 
scarlet. Yet even the excitement over 
the Jack-in-the-pulpit was mild compared 
to that which followed the finding of a 
large snail in the moss of the third box, 
and he was promptly adopted as a kinder- 
garten pet. . Only those who have taught 
in cities know how precious a box from 
the country is, and how much happiness 
is given by spring blossoms or a handful 
of chrysalids in the fall. 

If you have a camera, there is a new 
incentive for long tramps to picturesque 
places. If you live by the water, learn 
to row, sail and swim, and learn to do it 
a little better than somebody else. Per- 
haps it does not matter so much what 
you do, as how and where you do it. 
Learn to be interested out of doors, even 
if you have neither tennis racquet nor 
golf stick in your hand-and there is not a 
wheel in sight. Learn to be interesting . 
out of doors for the sake of your own 
children or those of other people, or even 
for the sake of poor, blind adults who 


never see a bird smaller than a gull 


unless their attention is called to it. 
Learn to be “ good vacators” if you can, 
and teach your children to be at any rate. 





Conversational Bores 


Everybody knows people who talk and 
talk, who might as well be stone deaf for 
all the attention they pay to any remarks 
of yours. These persons are usually 
enormous egotists, and they are never 
really liked. When you make your modest 
remark after listening to a quarter of an 
hour’s speech, and find that, without 
taking the slightest notice of it, your 
companion begins another oration, your 
hand does mysteriously move to the 
poker.—Claudius Clear. 
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One of Thirteen* 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 
CHAPTER IV. POLLY AT THE PLOW 


“Well, if l ever!” exclaimed Polly one 
night as she came home from school and 
found Jack sitting on the woodhouse 
steps looking as if he had lost all his 
friends. ‘‘Such a melancholy expression, 
such a dismal, somber, dark, cloudy, 
murky, lowering, frowning, lugubrious, 
funereal, mournful, dreadful, triste”— 


‘Polly’s breath was almost spent when 


she brought out the last adjective. 

’ “ Anything the matter with your vocab- 
ulary ?” growled Jack, smiling in spite of 
himself. 

‘“‘They are all for your benefit, Jack; 
you are so needy, poor boy. Now do tell 
me what’s the matter.” 

Jack kicked a chip off the steps. ‘You 
know that piece of land father said I 
could have?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“T hurried home from school purpose 
so’s to plow it. The boys wanted me te 
go swamp-appling—they’re thicker ’n 
spatters.” 

‘*What, the boys?” 

‘No, the swamp apples,” said Jack in- 
nocently. ‘‘ButI wouldn’t go. You see 
if I could get it plowed tonight I’d plant 
it tomorrow ’fore school. Wind’s east 
and we’re going to have a three days’ 
rain; I know we are. Can’t plow or 
plant for a week after it, and where’s 
all my early vegetables and money for 
Fourth of July? It’ll come on hot, too, 
after the rain, and everything that’s in 
the ground’ll just pop.” 

“Considering everything’s so favora- 
ble, I most wonder you don’t plow,” said 
Polly, in her most aggravating tone. 

“Can’t,” said Jack, “all alone. Joe’s 
gone off, and father and Richard are 
using Sorrell, and there’s no horse but 
Peter, and he’s too plaguey quick for me 
to handle all alone.” 

“Hark,” exclaimed Polly, tilting her 
head to one side, ‘‘listen to that oriole ! 
He says, ‘Come, come, come, quick, quick, 
Georgie, Georgie, Georgie, George !’” 

Jack couldn’t help laughing, for it did 
seem as if the bird said those very words. 
“You always know just what birds say,” 
he said, and then he gave the steps a vig- 
orous kick as he remembered how the 
afternoon was slipping away and no 
plowing done. 

Polly stood and regarded Jack thought- 
fully a few minutes; then she made a 
sudden exclamation. 

“What's up?” asked Jack. 

“Jack,” she said, “we are a pair of 
ninnies.”’ 

“Why?” inquired Jack. 

“The very idea of our standing here 
lamenting because you haven’t any one 
to help you. Go put the sidesaddle on 
Peter this very minute.” 

““What for?” asked poor, slow Jack. 
And then Polly laughed until the woods 
rang. 

“Hurry, Jack, and get out your plow, 
and don’t ask any more questions.” 

“Polly State, you don’t mean’”’— 

‘*Yes, I do; now just travel.” 

“Polly State, girls don’t plow.” 

“Yes they do when they please, and I 
please, I’ll go change my dress.” — 
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“Polly,” called Jack, as she darted 
for the kitchen door, “spose’n some of 
those down-town girls should be driving 
by or anything. My land’s right side the 
road.” 

‘Either the land or the highway’ll 
have to be moved,” called Polly, disap- 
pearing within the house. 

“T’ll tell you how it is,’’ said Jack to 
Peter, as he tried to buckle the saddle 
girth, “When I grow up I’ll marry a 
girl like Polly or else I won’t marry, 
true’s you’re a horse.” 

It took Jack some little time to get 
Peter ready for his duties, and before he 


‘had finished he heard the kitchen door 


slam. 

“T tell you what you do, Jack,” cried 
Polly, as she came towards him holding 
up a long black skirt. ‘‘ Just put poles 
across the road a little way above and a 
little way below your land, attach a red 
flag for a danger signal, and we won’t be 
molested till the plowing is all done. 
Wouldn’t it be fun?”’ 

**My, but you look stunning with those 
black clothes on!” said Jack, eying Polly 
with admiration. 

“IT know it,” returned Polly serenely. 
“T really ought to dress in mourning. 
Do you suppose it would be considered 
the proper thing if I were to wear black 
for our great-grandmother? She died 
before I was born, I know, but I don’t 
really see why we shouldn’t mourn for 
her all the same. The queerest thing 
about putting on mourning, Jack, is tak- 
ing it off again—as though there ever 
could come a time when one’s dear de- 
parted ones are not missed! When you 
depart this life, Jack, I’m going to wait 
till everybody has forgotten you, then 
I’m going to put on black.” 

**You don’t look much like a plowboy, 
all the same,” remarked Jack, whose 
thoughts were still on Polly’s appearance. 

“TI am, though,” cried Polly, putting 
her foot in Jack’s hand and springing to 
the saddle. ‘Now, don’t plow the drive- 
way, Jack. Let’s see what kind of a 
farmer you are. Open the gate. I'll 
play I am the Queen of Sheba. This 
horse is as big as a camel and twice as 
awkward. You may be one of my at- 
tendants, Jack. Where you going to be- 
gin? On the east side? Furrows going 
north and south? That’s proper. I see 
you’re posted.” 

“Now, Peter,” said Polly, as Jack 
turned the plow and pointed it into the 
ground, ‘You and I have got to do a 
very nice piece of work. All ready, 
Jack? Goon, Peter, steady now, no shy- 
ing, no jerking, no hurrying, no worrying. 
Whoa! How’s that, Jack?” Here Polly 
turned round and looked at the long even 
furrow behind her. ‘‘How could you 
wish for any better plowboy than I am?” 
she asked. 

**T couldn’t,” said Jack, wiping the per- 
spiration off his face. ‘ Let’s turn round 
now. That’s it. You’re a trump, you 
are.” 

Polly understood horses and she and 
Jack went up and down the field at a 
steady pace. Polly kept up a stream of 
talk, answered now and then by a grunt 
from Jack. The farmers who passed 
showed a great deal of interest, much to 
Jack’s disgust and Polly’s amusement. 

They were well over on the west side 
of the lot and Polly had headed Peter 
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towards the road, when Jack spied a fine 
carriage just turning the bend. “ My 
gracious, Polly, look!” he exclaimed 

Polly glanced up the road. ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Sherwood,” said Polly, ‘and her brother. 
He’s home from college on a vacation, 
I guess. Grace Annette and Johanna 
think he’s something wonderful. All 
ready, Jack?” 

‘*Let’s wait till they get by,” exclaimed 
Jack, excitedly. ‘‘ What’ll they think ? 
Just head the horse round this way a lit- 
tle bit, Polly, and I’ll make believe exam- 
ine the plow. They’ll never know you’re 
a girl.’ 

Polly looked round at Jack with a com- 
ical expression on her face. ‘ Jack,” she 
said, ‘‘ haven’t you been told many times 
that you mustn’t turn back after you’ve 
put your hand to the plow? Let the 
Sherwoods turn round if they object to 
seeing a girl on a horse. It’s easier, any- 
way, to turn a carriage than a plow. 
Now come on, Jack, let’s tend to busi- 
ness. All ready? Goon, Peter.” 

“Those Sherwoods. are the swellest 
people in the town,” groaned Jack, as he 
and Peter and Polly toiled towards the 
highway. 

“Don’t care,” said Polly, and in a min- 
ute more the Sherwoods’ carriage was 
abreast of them. 

“Hello, Elizabeth,” called Polly, ‘isn’t 
this a glorious afternoon for driving ? ” 

Lin Sherwood reined in his horse and 
lifted his hat. 

“Hello, Polly,” called Elizabeth, and 
then she introduced her brother. 

Polly at once introduced Jack, who had 
to come out from his hiding place behind 
Peter and lift his hat with as good grace 
as he could command. 

The Sherwoods had not lived in Hope- 
town very long, and Lin had never seen 
Polly before. She made a very bright 
picture perched on Peter’s back. The 
exercise had deepened the color in her 
cheeks, her hat was off and her curly hair 
was blowing about her eyes, which were 
brimming over with fun. Lin Sherwood 
thought he would like to stay there hours 
and watch her. 

“Do you stay here long, Mr. Sher- 
wood?” asked Polly, trying to be polite. 

“T hope so,” said Lin, emphatically, 
and then his sister looked so surprised 
that he realized what he had said. “O? 
eh |—you mean in Hopetown?” said Lin, 
and then both he and Polly burst out 
laughing. 

“Well,” declared Lin, “I wouldn’t 
mind staying right here for quite a long 
time ; would you, Elizabeth? The viewis 
pretty down the road and over beyond 
the fields there. But in reply to your 
question, Miss State, I’ve got to go back 
to college on Monday; only have two 
days out, a chance to get a glimpse of 
people and hear about the good times, 
then off I go and leave all for somebody 
else to enjoy.” 

‘We would hate to haye yeu take them 
with you,” said Elizabeth. © ‘“‘ Wecouldn’t 
very well exist without them, could we 
Polly?” : 

“No, we couldn’t,” agreed Polly, ‘‘ but 
I do sometimes feel as though I were 
having more than my share.” Polly was 
serious all at once. ‘‘ You see, there’s 
such a variety of good times for me here 
on the farm, with so many things to take 
up one’s time. I do really pity the down- 
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town girls—excuse me, Elizabeth, but 
you see you couldn’t do this—this plow- 
ing even; you wouldn’t have any place.” 
Polly was so ridiculously earnest in her 
expressions of sympathy that even Jack 
had to laugh with the rest. 

“Then you don’t find it monotonous?” 
asked Lin, trying to beserious too. Polly 
opened her eyes wide. ‘‘ No, indeed,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, I’ve seen five differ- 
ent teams pass since I commenced this 
business, and three boys, besides Billy 
Hackett and his wife—they always go 
tandem—and, let’s see, Jack, who else? 
O!old Miss Pease.” Polly looked very 
serious now, and neither the Sherwoods 
nor Jack could quite make out whether 
she was in earnest or not. ‘‘That’s just 
the passing, but there is so much besides. 
Why, I’ve counted seventeen different 
bird songs, saw a robin swallow fifteen 
worms—not all at once—heard Jack groan 
fifty times, I think it was, heard a frog 
sing in five different keys, turned Peter 
round eighty times, wasn’t it, Jack? put 
my hat on seventeen times, then gave it 
up, composed a spring poem, sang three 
hymns, asked seventy-five questions and 
never got an answer to one of them. 
There!” Polly took a long breath now, 
while Jack and the Sherwoods burst into 
peals of laughter. 

*‘T haven’t said a word about changing 
one’s point of view every five minutes,” 
went on Pully. ‘‘There’s the road in 
front of us and fields behind us, woods 
on right and barnyard onthe left. We've 
still about fifteen minutes more of this 
pastime, no telling what we shall see or 
hear during that time.” 

Lin Sherwood eyed the woods and the 
barnyard and the rows of even furrows, 
and then his eyes came back to Polly. 
“‘Lots of good times,” he sighed, ‘“‘and 
I’m always too late or too early or else 
out of it altogether.” 

**If you don’t drive on we’ll be too late 
for dinner,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘and then 
there’ll be another good time lost.” 

“That's the way I miss them,” said 
Lin, laughing and picking up the lines. 

**Good-by, Polly,” called Elizabeth, ‘I 
haven’t told Lin about our Good Time 
Club. I'll tell him now and make him 
green with envy. Good-by, Jack.” 

Here Lin lifted his hat and in a minute 
or two the carriage was out of sight. 

“I never saw anybody like you, Polly 
State,” said Jack. ‘ Don’t make any dif- 
ference what kind of a box you get into, 
the minute you’re in it everybody else 
wants to jump in, too.” 

Polly was smiling to’herself. ‘‘O Jack, 
it’ll be more than fun when I get home! 
Can’t you see how Grace Annette and Jo- 
hanna ’1] look when I tell them that I had 
an introduction to their wonderful Lin 
Sherwood when I was perched on Peter’s 
back in front of a plow?” 

(To be continued.) 





A Present Judgment Day 


I believe in a multitude of judgment 
days. I have experienced many. Every 
summer when I meet my grandmother 
it is asort of judgment day because she 
believes in me so entirely. A really 
good, true soul is always a judgment day 
to us frailer ones.—From The Making of 
Jane, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


For the 
How the Water Lily Came 


In the old days all men were happy. 
The men and women were as happy as 
little children. The wild animals came 
when they were called, and there was 
much food. The winters were not cold; 
it was always like the Strawberry Moon, 
for the days were warm and the nights 
were not cold. 

There were many birds in the trees. 
The birds were all red, blue or yellow 
like the war paint warriors now use. 
The birds could all sing, and there was 
much music. Each tribe of the red men 
did what was right, and there was no 
war. No one knew how to fight for a 
long time. . 

The Indians sat every night outside 
their wigwams. They watched the stars. 
They said the stars were the homes of 
those who had walked across the starry 
Bridge of Souls. They saw a star leave 
the sky one night. It came halfway to 
the earth and stopped. It seemed like a 
bird of fire. 

A young brave had a dream about the 
star, and he believed his dream. It 
seemed as if the star came to him in his 
sleep and looked like a white maiden. 
The maiden was very beautiful. 

She said: ‘‘I have left my home in the 
sky. I saw the red people and loved 
them. Ask your wise men what shape I 
may take that I may always stay and be 
loved by their people.” 

The young brave woke and told the 
council. The wise men said: ‘‘ Let the 
star choose for herself. She may live in 
the top of the pine tree or in the heart of 
a flower. She may live wherever she 
finds rest. She is welcome.” 

Toe wise men filled their peace pipes 
and offered the smoke of their pipes to 
the star. 

The star came lower and made the vil- 
lage very light, then hid herself in the 
white rose on the mountain. The star 
was lonely on the mountain. She could 
see the people, but could not hear them 
talk.’ She left the mountain rose and 
went to live in a flower upon the prairie. 
Great herds of buffalo went by her. The 
flower and the star trembled at the sound 
of their hoofs. 

The wise men saw the star rise from 
the prairie. They feared it would go back 
to the sky, but a soft breeze floated it 
over a lake. The star saw her shadow 
and the shadows of her sky sisters in the 
water, and she rested like a canoe upon 
the water. The next morning the lake 
was covered with water lilies. 

“The night stars have blossomed,” 
said the little children. The wise men 
said, ‘‘The white star has come to live 
with us.” 

The people went: out in their canoes 
and chanted songs to the new flower. 
They gave it this name, ‘ Wahbeg- 
wannee.” It means “the white flower.” 
—An Ojibway Legend, quoted from Wig- 
wam Stories, by Mary C. Judd. 





The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining ; 
And so I turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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49 CURTAILMENT 


I have a frisky little friend 

Who loves my footsteps to attend ; 

At home, abroad, in field or ONE, 

His presence I depend upon. 

Should I debar him of’such joy 

His cries the neighbors would annoy. 

He’d whine and TOTAL at my feet, 

Without me by, refuse to eat. 

’Tis but my faithful dog, you know, 

But few the friends such love do show. 
B. 8. 


50. PHYSIOLOGY QUERIES 


To what parts of the human body do the 
following correspond ? 

1. A musical instrument. 2. The apartment 
of a prisoner. 3. A carpenter’s tool. 4. A 
long, sharp piece of metal. 5. The body of a 
tree. 6. A blacksmith’s tool. 7. Affirmative 
answers. 8. Thetopofahill. 9. A partofa 
river. 10. A unit of measure. 11. Negative 
answers. 12. Part of an equestrian outfit. 
13. A part of a tree. 14. The young of a 
domestic animal. 15. Malice. 16. A male 
deer. 17. An artificial water way. 18. A 
small animal. 19. Part of a comb. 20. An 
unruly member. 

M. H. B. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 


The first glance through the nearly 200 lists of 
the book titles found in No. 44 brought dismay to 
the editor. Fully one-third of the lists gave all the 
titles furnished by the author of the tangle, but a 
certain part of the solvers claimed a few other 
titles, and in most cases without any book author’s 
name to aii in verification. It was evident that 
most of these added titles were guesses, yet on 
what available authority should a given plausible 
title be rejected as belonging to no book of the 
multitude published? 

The solution of the difficulty came at last. A 
study of several lists claiming about 100 titles had 
served only to increase the confusion, when an 
even larger list was discovered that gave all au- 
thor names, and the work was quickly found to be 
so accurate and thorough that the very few titles 
that could not be verified could be accepted with 
little chance for challenge. Even if three or four 
titles should be questioned, or the award should 
be made by a different standard, the list would 
still be the best. The sender—Miss Alice Kim- 
ball, 16 Montague Street, Providence, R. I.—is 
complimented on her achievement, and is awarded 
the prize with the feeling that she well deserves it. 

The third book in the tangle should have been 
Uncle Bernac (A. Conan Doyle), and the line con- 
taining Unleavened Bread was omitted. Without 
these two, the answer already published gives 81 
titles. To these Miss Kimball adds: 1. Summer 
(H. D. Thoreau). 2. The Home (Fredrika Bremer ; 
C. M. Sedgwick). 3. Diana (Henry Constable). 4. 
David (N. D. Hillis). 5. Philip (W. M. Thackeray). 
6. Washington (R. R. Wilson; Ethan Allen). 7. 
Micah (the prophet Micah). 8. English (G. H. 
Thornton). 9%. Society (F. W. Robertson). 10. 
Character (Samuel Smiles). 11. Fate (G. P. R. 
James). 12. Jane (Alexander Dumas). 13. Me 
(a companion to She, H. Rider Haggard). 14. Ebb 
Tide (R. L. Stevenson). 15. On the Way (Caroline 
W. H. Dall; C. Tucker). 16. England (C. J. Tay- 
lor). 17. Two (a story of English schoolboy life, ~ 
Barry Pain). 18. The Ocean (P. H. Gosse). 19, 
Us (Mrs. Molesworth). 20. Force (Jacob Abbott). 
21. The Sea (Barry Cornwall; R. H.Stedman). 22. 
Paris (A. J. C. Hare; Emile Zola; Esther Single- 
ton, editor). 23. France (J. E.C. Bodley). 24. The 
Times (R. W. Emerson). 25. The House (Eugene 
Field). Several other possible titles are given as 
unverified. 

Book-lovers have enjoyed the hunt, and it is in- 
teresting to note that especially successful hunters 
have been a lady reader of eighty-seven and a 
Massachusetts lassie of eleven. One of the very 
best lists came from a Colorado boy of fourteen. 


ANSWERS 


45. On-i-on. 

46. Grind-stone. 

47. 1. Shallow, Hal, slow. 2. Corin, r,coin. 3. 
Antony, ton, any. 4. Juliet, lie, jut. 6. Basset, 
ass, bet. 6. Costard, star, cod. 7. Mercade, cad, 
mere. 8, Shadow, had, sow. 9. Tranio, an, trio. 

48. 1. Bail. 2. Fail. 3. Hail. 4. Jail. 5. Kail. 
6. Mail. 7. Nail. 8. Pail. 9. Rail. 10. Sail. 11. 
Tail. 12. Vail. 13. Wail. 
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The Conversation Corner 


This picture will 
probably explain it- 
self to the average 
boy and girl at this 
season of the year! 
I happened to see it 
(at 1312 Bromfield 
Street) in a new 
and curious publi- 
cation, composed of 
pictures and blank 
pages, being a rec- 
ord-book in whish 
families can keep a 
register of all the 
**Home Happen- 
ings,’’ especially 
Christmas and 
Thanksgiving 
Days, children’s 
sayings, parties and 
vacation trips. I 
asked Mr. Bridg- 
map, the publisher 
of the book, for the loan of this cut, as an 
expressive way of giving you all my hearty 
wishes for a grand good time in your long 
vacation, and of requesting any experiences 
of your outing, whether you are voyaging, 
wheeling, camping, sketching, automobiling, 
fishing, hunting. boating, mountain climbing 
—or doing anything e’se not in the picture. 
The publishers authorize me to offer a prize 
of three dollars for the best letter, and two 
dollars for the next best. Make them short, 
send them as early as Sept. 8, and if any of 
you take photographs send them along too. 


What the Children Made—Continued 


Now we are ready to go on with their de- 
scriptive letters, beginning with Massachu- 
setts Boy, No. 3, whom the Despotic Foreman 
coolly left out of the last Corner. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have not written to you 
for a long time, but I still enjoy the Corner page in 
The Congregationalist very much. Some time ago 
I had a candy box covered with blue paper, which 

‘ soiled, so I covered it again, without taking the 
» paper off. I stuck little pieces of paper of 
diferent colors to the top and sides with paste. 
I tore the pieces of paper so as to make them irreg- 
ular, and then fitted them together when I pasted 
them, as men fit stones in a stone wall. I put the 
papers about one-sixteenth of an inch apart, show- 
ing the blue paper between them. I send you some 
pins flattened by being placed on the railroad track 
for the carstorun over. I think it is great fun. 
Boxford, Mass. WILLIAM D. 


That last “fun” reminds me that my play- 
mate and I did that very same thing when we 
were very small boys, and the railroad a nov- 
elty where I lived. We climbed up on the 
bank and watched with some trepidation lest 
our pins might possibly overturn the train, but 
the great Iron Horse—the old ‘“‘ North Star” 
or the “ Arcturus””—went right over them, 
without the slightest difficulty or disaster! 


THREE NEW HAMPSHIRE BOYS 


Dear Mr. Martin: Last summer I made anengine 
up in our barn. I took two barrels and stood them 
upright, and two more on top of them. There was 
my boiler. I placed a piece of stovepipe on top of 
the botler for a smokestack. I nailed two sticks 
together in the shape of the letter V, reversed it, 
hung a bell on it, and put that on the barrel. For 
the sand-dome I had a tin pail and for the steam- 
dome a butter box. Fora cab I used a lot of boxes 
with a roof made.of an old carpet. A snowplow I 
had made the winter before was put in front of the 
engine for a cow-catcher, and & small, round box 


nailed on the front of the engine for a headlight. 
I have also made three rafts, a dog-kennel, some 
whipstocks, a bicycle stand and a sled. 

Winchester, N. H. FREMONT R. 


With such capacity for constructing engines, 
rafts and sleds, that boy ought to imitate suc- 
cessfully the great Rocky Mountain “ Path- 
finder,” for whom he was named! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have a set of nice tools, a 
present from my grandfather, which I enjoy very 
much. I have made dolls’ couches and sofas and 
upholstered them, and with the help of another boy 
made a play house. 

Lebanon, N. H. 


Grandfathers please take notice as to suit- 
able presents for grandsons! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have made a saw-horse. 
While mother was away I made some butter. I put 
some cool water in the churn and let it soak over 
night; then I drained the water off and put the 
cream in, and turned the crank around until the 
glass was clear. Then I knew that it was in little 
lumps, so I drew the buttermilk off, and rinsed it 
three times with cold water. I then got my butter- 
worker, turned hot water on it, took my butter out 
on the worker, put some salt on it, worked it in, 
made it into rolls, and then the butter was done. 
Mother said it was good. Love from Rachel and I. 

Mascoma, N. H. ALFRED B. 


That is the boy whom Dr. Grenfell sent 
from Labrador two summers ago, when a 
home was found for him and “ Rachel” on a 
New Hampshire farm. Of course he knew 
nothing about the art of butter-making in his 
country, and probably had never seen a cow 
unti) he reached America! * 


ONE VERMONT BOY 


Dear Mr. Martin: Lately I have made machinery 
for running a toy car by water power. First, I made 
a track by screwing two slender strips of hard 
wood on a board at the proper distance apart to let 
the car with its flanged wheels run easily. Next, I 
nailed a block of wood at each end of the track a 
little one side of the center, and drove two long 
nails in each—one a little above the track, the other 
about the hight of the car above the first. Then I 
slipped a sma'l spool on each of the upper nails, 
and on one of the lower nails. On the remaining 
nail I pit two larger spools, nailed together and 
covered with sandpaper, to keep the belts from 
slipping too easily. I put a belt of tape over four 
of the spools, and could then make the car run by 
turning the spool covered with sandpaper. 

To turn this spool I made a motor which consists 
of an iron rod, with a small water-whee! near one 
end and a spool covered with sandpaper at the 
other. The spool was’fastened to the rod by driv- 
ing a brad through it into a hole in the rod, but be- 
fore this was done the motor had to be enclosed in 
a box to prevent spattering, because water spoils 
sandpaper. The water is admitted through a hole 
in the top of the box and let out at the bottom. 
The spool on the rod is connected by another belt 
of tape with the spool nailed onto the one which 
runs the car. With a hot iron I bored a hole through 
a cork and by pushing it up into the faucet I could 
increase the force of the water without increasing 
the size of the stream. I can thus make the car run 
from the one end of the track to the other by merely 
turning on the water. Then by taking the belt from 
the spool on the motor and turning it over, I can 
make the car run back. Father and I may take a 
short trip on our wheels into the White Mountains. 
Won’t you come up and go too ? 

Danville, Vt. 


Isn’t this the same boy I spent a few vaca- 
tion days with at Nantucket two years ago? 


ONE MAINE BOY 


Dear Mr. Martin: I made me a tool box last 
week after school, so I can keep my hammer and 
saw in it, also my nails. I am learning how to 
mend chains and sharpen tools on my father’s forge. 

Milo, Me. Tom H. 


Our “ Maine Farmer” adds that he has his 
garden made, his yellow-eye beans planted, 
and that his calves are “great big ones now.” 

ILLINOIS BOY—ANOTHER RAILROAD 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have made a railroad in our 
back yard. The yard is seventy-five feet wide, and 
the railroad runs the width and part of the way 
back. I put two old posts about four feet from the 
fence and six feet high, and on these made a plat- 
form out of old boards. Sixteen feet away from the 
edge of the platform I put a support four feet high, 
then laid two 2x 4’s, gauged to the width of the 
wheels. Sixteen feet from the last support I let the 


Oscar B. 


HERBERT C. 


rails touch the ground and run along on the ground 
thirty-four feet. Then I bave an incline of six feet, 
where the car goes up and rolls back part way 
across the yard. The cars I made of boards, nail- 
ing them together by cleats on the bottom and then 
bolting my axleson, For a brake I had a board in 
front, which with a lever could be pressed against 
the front wheels. 

Oak Park, Tit. 


Illinois vs. Vermont; gravitation vs. water 
power! 


WILLIAM 8. 


ONE MINNESOTA BOY 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam seven years old and 
would like to be a Cornerer. I made a little cart 
out of a pasteboard box. The wheels were made of 
tin, which were the bottoms of baking powder cans, 
Then I harnessed my cat to the cart and drove him, 

Wayzata, Minn. WILLIAM M, 


A tin-wheeled cart run by cat-power ! 
ONE COLORADO BOY 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Sam and I have made a 
fleet of boats, flat on both top and bottom, and 
sharpened at one end, two inches thick, a foot wide, 
three feet long. On the sharpened end is fastened 
a spike, point out, and near the middle of the boat 
is another spike hammered in slanting, so that with 
a hook you may propel the boat, thus... [D. F. 
can never set up that diagram! ] By pushing the 
boat the momentum will push the front spike into 
the other fellow’s boat, and fasten the two boats 
together. Both boys will pull until one brings the 
other’s boat to shore. 

Another invention was made for us by one of the 
boys we knew in India. [But you didn’t make that 
yourselves, Alan!}] I have a set of tools for wood- 
carving, my outfit consisting of twelve different- 
shaped chisels, one stamper, a wooden potato- 
smasher (used as a hammer) and a clamp. The 
carving, if done well, has an effect something like 
sculpture, the designs being much the same. The 
best woods are walnut, oak, cherry and mahogany. 

Colorado Springs, Col. ALAN F., 


What an exciting scene that must be when 
these Rocky Mountain mariners engage their 
full-spiked fiat-boats in furious conflict! 


THAT TOOL AND MACHINE QUESTION 


You remember it in the Corner of May 10. 
‘“* Where do you draw the line between the 
implement and the machine?” Some of the 
boys send their opinion. 

I think a saw, a hoe, a grindstone, a plow and an 
ax are tools. OLIVER R. 

A tool is a thing people could not get along with- 
out. I think they could get along without machines. 
A machine is made to do things faster than men 
could do it by hand. A scythe isa tool and a mow- 
ing-machine is a machine. FREMONT R. 

I think that the difference between a tool and a 
machine is that a tool is something operated by 
direct application of human strength, and that a 
machine is a piece of mechanism operated by horse 
or steam power or indirect application of human 
strength, doing the work quicker. RICHARD T. 

Most machines, if not all, are implements, but 
many implements are not machines, as a hoe, a pin, 
or an ax. In my opinion grindstones, saws and 
rollers are tools, and grindstones, at least, are ma- 
chines also. HERBERT C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 am in the ninth grade and 
study physics. I have just reached the point 
where I am studying about machines. The defini- 
tion I was given is this: “A machine is an instru- 
ment by means of which a force applied at a cer- 
tain point tends to produce motion at another point 
more or less distant.” 

Worcester, Mass. 


I think it will help us a little to distinguish 
between machines and mechanical powers, 
Of the latter there are six, I used to learn in 
“‘Natural Philosophy ”’—what Carl and the 
rest of you call “Physics” nowadays—the 
lever, the inclined plane, the wheel and axle, 
the pulley, the wedge, the screw. I suppose 
all tools would come under one of these, as an 
ax is a wedge. Under which would you pat 
the hoe, the saw, your jack-knife? This long 
list of letters will set you to thinkiog about me- 
chanics, and also to making something with 
your own hands, which wi!] be much more en- 
joyable and useful than to “play” all the time, 


CARL B, 
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Lessons in Nation Building’ 


lil. 
By Rev. 


The fundamental law of the new He- 
brew commonwealth held every individ- 
ual in it to loyal obedience to the unseen 
Sovereign, Jehovah. Two reasons for 
this obedience were given : the first, that 
Jehovah had delivered them from bond- 
age to Egypt; the second that he had 
promised to make them his peculiar 
people. [Ex.19:4-6] The first reason 
was the chief fact in their history. The 
second was being shown in their daily 
experience. Both reasons were national 
— the causes which resulted in making 
them a nation. But each individual was 
benefited by them, and his accountability 
to God was personal. 

That sense of individual responsibility 
to God is the guarantee of security in 
any nation. God is supreme. He is a 
spirit, unseen, but seeing all in every 
life. Heis holy. He sets apart a certain 
portion of time for men to turn their 
thoughts to him. These four principles 
Jesus summed up in one which he called 
the first and great commandment. They 
are the foundation of ethics, and they 
become a controlling motive when they 
are elevated into love to God. 

On these pr‘nciples our social structure 
firmly rests. Every law which goveras 
our relations with one another has its 
source in the sense of obligation to God. 
Disraeli once said, ‘‘The life and prop- 
erty of England are protected by the laws 
of Sinai.’”’ The Ten Words are so thor- 
oughly woven into the texture of our lan- 
guage and thought that we do not con- 
ceive of government or society without 
them. Oursocial relations require that :— 

1. The home shall be sacred. Parents 
represent God to the child. He first sees 
in them the source of his life, his provid- 
ers, protectors, guides, all that the ma- 
ture man sees in the Heavenly Father. 
No one can be a good citizen who is not 
first an obedient son or daughter. There 
is an essential connection between honor- 
ing parents and long life in the land. 
Nor is the unspoken command to parents 
less solemn to train their children in wis- 
dom and love. 

2. The person shall be sacred. Every 
human being is an image of God, and each 
is to be regarded according to the possi- 
bilities in him of realizing that image. 
Murder, suicide, cruel treatment of any 
one, unrighteous anger toward him, pro. 
fane God, in whose image he was created. 
Security of person is the first necessity to 
society. To maintain it statute laws pro- 
vide that the lives of those who wantonly 
destroy human life shall be forfeited, 
and grant the right of self-protection 
even if it requires the individual, in self- 
defense, to take away life. But the lim- 
its of responsibility must be jealously 
guarded. The spirit of obedience to the 
sixth commandment is reverence for man. 

3. Marriage shall be sacred. The inten- 
tion of marriage is to create home and 
rear children in it. The ideal requires 
that parenthood shall be shared in each 
home between one man and one woman. 
This, Jesus said, was the divine intention. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 20. 
Text, Ex.20:12-17. The Ten Commandments — 
Duties to Men. 





The Constitution of the Nation (continued) 


A. E. DUNNING 


In imperfect conditions men and women 
lived on a lower level, and even when one 
man had more than one wife he so recog- 
nized his obligations to them, and his 
children by them, as to create in some 
sense a home. Uncivilized peoples do 
this still. But civilized society demands 
that the Christian ideal shall be realized, 
because that ideal is necessary to exalt 
human beings into the kingdom of God. 
Therefore marriage is sacred. The break- 
ing of marriage vows tends to destroy all 
that is valuable in human society, and 
loyal obedience to them leads to the 
sweetest, noblest joys on earth, and 
builds up a holy nation. 

4, Property shall be sacred. The sanc- 
tity of person includes all that belongs 
to the person. To defraud another by 
taking unjust advantage of him by cheat- 
ing, gambling, every abuse of trust, is 
to invade the sanctity of the other and 
to destroy one’s own sanctity. It works 
ruin to the mutual confidence which holds 
the individual members of a nation to- 
gether in unity and strength. 

5. Reputation shall be sacred. Each 
one’s happiness and influence depend on 
the trust reposed in him by his neighbors. 
To rob any one of that is to take from him 
his choicest possession. It may be neces- 
sary to expose the unworthiness of an- 
other for the protection of society. But 
this can never be done honestly without 
clear evidence. Gossip which discredits 
others, especially in their absence, is 
usually a form of false witness. Since 
there is hardly any kind of falsehood 
which does not directly or indirectly in- 
jure others than ourselves, the New Tes- 
tament interpretation of the ninth com- 
mandment is, ‘‘ Putting away falsehood 
speak ye truth each one with his neigh- 
bor: for we are members one of another.” 

6. The rights of others shall be sacred in 
our thoughts. Human laws can only for- 
bid wrong acts, can judge intentions only 
by their results. Yet all evil begins in 
feeling. A wrong desire is the birth of 
an act of enmity to God. Therefore the 
individual holds in himself the power to 
break down or build up the nation. 

The laws of the Hebrews emphasized 
what was forbidden. Their social com- 
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mands began with, “Thou shalt not.” 
They sought to build up a nation by re- 
straint of evil. The law of the kingdom 
of God as interpreted by Jesus begins 
with, ‘Thou shalt.” Itemphasizes what 
is positive. It builds up the everlasting 
kingdom by stimulating the perennial 
growth of the good. The apostle, quot- 
ing his Master, said, ‘‘The whole law is 
fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The kingdom of God is fulfilled in the 
spirit of the Ten Words which were the 
constitution of the new nation formed 
in the wilderness of Sinai. 








“‘The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Professor James on Religious 
Experience 

ig se ieee eae "=] The Gifford 
‘ ; ~ .-..4 Lectures,* 










«| delivered in 

_ | Edinburgh in 
~ 4 1901-02 by 
| Prof. William 
| James of Har- 
vard, require 
sand repay 
| careful read- 
\ ing and will 
|make an 
| epoch, we be- 
| lieve, in the 
3 ¥nI thinking of 
“many. They 
may best be described in a single phrase, 
perhaps, as a natural history of the reli- 
gious experience. That is, they are, in 
the lecturer’s own sub-title, ‘‘a study 
in human nature” in the spirit and by 
the methods of scientific induction, or, 
in the more specific terms which he uses 
later on, ‘‘a laborious attempt to extract 
from the privacies of religious experience 
some general facts which can be defined 
in formulas upon which everybody may 
agree.” 

There is nothing new in this attempt— 
the originality of the book lies in its broad 
sweep of knowledge, its perfect independ- 
ence, its self-restraint and sanity of judg- 
ment, its resolute abstinence from that 
philosophy of religion which is so tempt- 
ing and for other purposes so rewarding, 
and in the firm grasp of the point im- 
mediately in hand, which by selection 
and definition keeps the progress of the 
study clear. After introductory lectures 
which clear the way, the unseen is shown 
to be at least subjectively real to those 
whose lives are molded by it, and the 
rationalism, which insists that all our 
beliefs ought ultimately to find for them- 
selves articulate grounds, is characterized 
as relativelysuperficial. Here enters the 
idea of the sub-conscious life, which grows 
more and more important as the study 
proceeds. 

Optimism and the sense of sin and evil 
in the world are characterized under 
the heads of Healthy-mindedness and 
The Sick Soul. The optimism which se- 
lects its own material for content, delib- 
erately or temperamentally blinking the 
facts. of the world, is called relatively 
shallow and incomplete. Conversion is 
studied in striking examples and its proc- 
ess and results stated in terms of psychol- 
ogy. Saintliness and its value are de- 
scribed and weighed with this conclusion: 

In a general way, then, and “on the whole,” 
our abandonment of theological criteria, and 
our testing of religion by practical common 
sense and the empirieal method, leave it in 
possession of its towering place in history. 
Economically, the saintly group of qualities 
is indispensable to the world’s welfare. The 
great saints are immediate successes; the 
smaller ones are at least heralds and harbin- 








gers, and they may be bearers also, of a bet-. 


ter mundane order. Let us be saints, then, if 
we can, whether or not we succeed visibly and 
temporally. 

*The Varieties of Religious Experience, by William 
oe LL.D. pp. 634. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.20 
net. 


The witness of mysticism to the reality 
of the unseen and the failure of philoso- 
phy to establish a foundation for univer- 
sal belief make up the subject-matter 
of following lectures. Then other char- 
acteristics of religious experience are 
treated, including a telling ers 
of the value of prayer. 

The whole course leads by dramatic 
selection and postponement to the con- 
clusions which are of the highest interest 
and value. The’ survival theory of reli- 
gion is dismissed as shallow: 


So long as we deal with the cosmic and the 
genera’, we deal only with symbols of reality, 
but as soon as we deal with private and per- 
sonal phenomena as such, we deal with reali- 
ties in tLe completest sense of the term. 


The common nucleus of the creeds, ‘‘ to 
which they bear their testimony unani- 
mously,” consists of two parts: An un- 
easiness, which, ‘‘ reduced to its simplest 
terms, is a sense that there is something 
wrong about us as we naturally stand” ; 
and a solution, which is ‘‘a sense that we 
are saved by making proper connection 
with the higher powers.” 

If this nucleus of unity seems bald 
stated in this abstract way, it is not at 
all so in its explication. And it is fol- 
lewed by a confession of Professor James’s 
own personal conclusions, which is the 
most interesting human document in the 
book. For him the field of personal re- 
ligion enters into the field of larger sub- 
conscious or subliminal personality of 
which on its hither side we are often 
made aware and through which on its 
further side he believes that we are 
brought into touch with God. He defi- 
nitely rejects the monism which his col- 
league, Professor Royce, so brilliantly ex- 
pounded in a previous course of Gifford 
Lectures. He stands'with what he calls 
the supernaturalism which admits of new 
incomings of will from the unseen: 


Notwithstanding my own inability to accept 
either popular Christianity or scholastic the- 
ism, I suppose that my belief that in commun- 
ion with the Ideal new force comes into the 
world, and new departures are made here be- 
low, subjects me to being classed among the 
supernaturalists of the piecemeal or crasser 
type. ... Both instinctively and for logical 
reasons, I find it hard to believe that princi- 
ples can exist which make no difference in 
facts. But all facts are particular facts, and 
the whole interest of the question of God’s 
existence seems to me to be in the conse- 
quences for particulars which that existence 
may be expected to entail. That no concrete 
particular of experience should alter its com- 
plexion in consequence of a God being there 
seems to me an incredible proposition. 


There is nothing in the conclusions of 
this book which contradicts the great 
central teachings of Christianity — its 
thought of God’s present fatherhood, the 
Holy Spirit’s race-wide teaching, and the 
opportunities which open to faith and 
obedience. On the other hand, it clears 
away by its inductive study and state- 
ment in terms of psychology many difti- 
culties of thought. It stands on the 
threshold of an open door and points to 
the space within with an assurance that 
it is not empty. And in the space within 
the Christian finds himself face to face 
with the Father whom he knows through 
Christ. 


A Wyoming Cow-Puncher 


The Wyoming of this virile study of 
personality* is gone forever, but Mr. 
Wister has given us a page of its history 
which the reader will not easily forget. 
He reminds us in his dedication to the 
President, that it is the country and 
period in which Roosevelt spent his 
strenuous ranching days of which he 
speaks, and implicitly claims his approval 
of the truth as he has drawn it. But the 
unity of the picture and the wealth of 
mastered detail show that it is written 
out of personal observation and experi- 
ence. 

We have had the glorified cow-puncher 
in fiction again and again, and have 
smiled at his bedizenment and his wild 
antics, but here we have him in a com- 
pletely studied portrait by a man who 
cares little about dress, and for antics 
only as they throw light on the progress 
of character. This reticent, sententious, 
manly, adventure-loving, ambitious and 
improving type, deliberate in thought and 
full of sentiment, holds our attention. 
To him all the other portraits, even that 
of the Eastern girl whois his divinity, are 
subordinated. Yet the contrast of the 
Puritan sophisticated conscience and the 
direct and unflinching justice of the fron- 
tier makes one of the telling features of 
the book. Thestory is toldin the first per- 
son by a speaker who is very much of a 
tenderfoot and who effaces himself, ex- 
cept as a means of carrying on the tale 
and bringing out the high lights of the 
hero. 

But there is more than a picture of the 
cow-puncher who by dint of manliness 
and intellectual power is the center of 
admiration from the good, and of hate 
from the wicked wherever he appears. 
There are pictures of life—the ranch, 
the desert, the meeting places of the 
towns, the lynching of the cattle thieves. 
It is history of the sort that counts, 
because it is the contemporaneous obser- 
vation of a man who knows how to 
arrange and report. And as a document 
of contemporaneous history it has a value 
for Americans and will always be a docu- 
ment of high interest to the people of the 
state which has grown from these unset- 
tled conditions to the full order of the 
present. What would we not give for a 
like picture of the rough ways of the 
early settlement of our Eastern states! 


BIOGRAPHY 


Father Marquette, by Reuben oe pawaten: 
pp. 244. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00n 
An admirable biography of one of pe great 
missionary pioneers. Marquette, though not 
the greatest of the French Roman Catholic 
missionaries in America, holds the largest 
place in popular thought. The author, as 
editor of The Jesuit Relations and superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, is amply equipped for his work. Il- 
lustrations, maps and a full index add to the 
value of the work. 
Bobesptesve, by Bilsire Suen. pp. 387. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 n 
This book reveals its cisiear as an independent 
spirit, a brilliant stylist and a keen analyst 





* The Virginian, by Owen Wister. pp. 504. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 
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of character. One need not agree with his 
interpretation of Robespierre’s character to 
admit the deft skill with which the tragic life 
history is told, and the ability with which the 
contention is buttressed up with evidence 
that Robespierre was the great theoretical 
republican of the Revolution, whose downfall 
was due to the perfection of his devotion toa 
principle. 

George Eliot, by ga Stephen. 

Macmillan Co. 75 cen 
A good biography by poceiieed man of let- 
ters, with full and careful study of the per- 
sonality and art of one of the large figures in 
the literary world of the nineteenth century. 
The crises in George Eliot’s life came with her 
acceptance of the evangelical Christianity 
which was taught her in childhood, and which 
left its ineffaceable mark on character and 
thought, her study of Strauss, which over- 
turned her intellectual hold on Christian doc- 
trine, and her acquaintance with Lewes, 
through which the Puritan cast of her ethical 
thinking was counteracted as a public infiu- 
ence by the false step of her personal relation 
to him. Mr. Stephen discusses the books in 
aninteresting way. Hepays his compliments 
to historical fiction in speaking of Romola. 
His final estimate of prose and verse, and of 
the separate works, is always interesting, and 
usually commends itself to our judgment. 


HUMORO'S FICTION 

The Diary of a Goose Girl, bv Kate Dosis 

Wiggin. pp.117. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. $1.00 
A slight but perfect humorous picture of 
English village life, set in a frame of girlish 
caprice and the vague outline of a love story. 
The poultry are studied with sympathetic 
comprehension of their individual ways— and 
the humans no less. It is a book which for 
its humor and literary skill will give much 
pleasure, especially when read aloud. 

Qaiiwell Hepen ope ibs sGentury Go” 00. 
This is a book to be thankful for—pure fun 
and pathos: f the happy sort that makes both 
smiles and tears. Mrs. Wiggs is delightfully 
human and her courage, resource and genial- 
ity keep the mind expectant and reward it 
with happy laughter. She is the kind of a 
woman who, in her own phrase, thinks “it 
ain’t never no use puttin’ up yer umbrell’ till 
it rains,” and smiles in the midst of a 
wetting. 

Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul, by paee 

W. Townsend. pp. 382. Century Co. $1 
Mr. Townsend’s life below stairs is as ol 
ing as ever. There is a slight thread of ro- 
mance for the masters and a record of do- 
mestic happiness for the servants, with much 
shrewd observation and comment on human 
nature. Only we wonder whether there is 
any circle in America where a caller intimate 
in the house is served with a pint of cham- 
pagne every time he appears. The Bowery 
slang is effectively used and the types of char- 
acter are sharply drawn. 

Mr. Whitman, by eeenbotn Pullen. pp. 352. 

Lothrop Pub.Co. $1. 

A series of fantastic spe en in which a 
New York business man is captured by 
Italian brigands in Sicily, organizes them into 
a society according to Wall Street methods, 
breaks up the brigandage and ends his ad- 
venture by marrying an Italian bride and 
taking her with him to. New York. It hasa 
sober humor of the Stockton flavor, and is 
written by one who is evidently familiar with 
Sicily and the life of Calabrian peasants. 

Olmyien etre ay ot P eee Bangs. 
A personally conducted trip to an Olympus 
equipped with all the modern improvements, 
where the Roman divinities become puppets 
for Mr. Bangs’s characteristic humor. He has 
his au‘tience always in view and makes some 
palpable hits. 


pp. 206. 


EDUCATION 

The Elements of Greek, by Francis Fie sley 

Ball, Ph. D. pp. 283. Macmillan Co. 1.00. 
The author’s effort to make Greek one and 
interesting” to others must have cost him 
much loving work. Each subject is presented 
in systematic form, and the resu'ts are clear, 
concise and practical. 

Buel P. Goltan. peat D.C. Heakce: 
Clear and simple in style, original in experi- 


ment and illustration, free from technical and 
foreign expressions, this little book will prove 
valuable to the teacher and instructive to the 
student. 

The Government, by Salter peng Clark. pp. 

304.~ American Book Co. 75 
Clear presentation of our PA acorn system, 
detailed illustrations of its practical working 
in every-day life, impartial comparison with 
other governments, supplemented by ques- 
tions which force the pupil to think and to 
draw his own inferences, entitles this text- 
book to extensive use in our schools. . 


Northern Europe. pp. 122. Ginn & Co. 25 
cents. 


The characteristic and striking features of 
each country are given in an attractive man- 
ner, adapted to the home as well as the 
school. 

Essentials of Chemistry, by John C. Hessler, 

Ph. D., and A, L. Smith, Ph b: B. H. Sanborn 

& Co. $1.20 net. 
An excellent text-book ; the descriptive matter 
is modern and scientific, the laboratory di- 
rections practical and specific, both so ar- 
ranged that the best results must follow the 
work of pupil and teacher. The Hand-book 
in pamphlet form, containing experiments for 
the teacher’s use, should accompany this 
work. 


The Wide World. pp. 122. Ginn & Co. 25 
cents. 


The first of five geographical readers, contain- 
ing interesting and valuable descriptions of 
child life in many countries, with ample and 
graphic illustrations. 

Petronius Cena Trimalchionis, ee. with 


introduction and commentary. se am E. 
ee Ph.D. pp. 143. Benj Sanborn & 


The ‘writings of Petronius are usually read 
only by students of the silver period of 
Roman literature, but in the Cena, success- 
fully edited and annotated by Professor Wat- 
ers, so much concerning the language, life 
and customs of Italian society is disclosed 
that it must prove pleasant and valuable to 
the wider circle of general readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
G88 and Da | by Hamilton oe Mabie. 
299. Dodd, &Co. $1.00n 

A colleetion: of pie which are Pa pre- 
ludes to a morning’s study. Fine imagi a- 
tious will always be attracted to Mr. Mabie, 
for they instinctively recognize in him, by a 
sort of freemasonry, the real poet by whom 
the commonest things in nature and life are 
interpreted. The book is like the neighbor 
of strong character who drops in fora friendly 
chat and who is always quotable. 

Life at West Point, by H. Irving Hancock. 

pp. 260. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A good account of the history and daily life of 
the famous Military Academy, written with 
full information from the official point of view. 
There is no mention, for example, of: the haz- 
ing of which the public has heard much and 
suspected more. Well illustrated and in- 
teresting. 

William MoKialey; Memorial Address by 

John Hay. pp. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

28 cents net. 
Secretary Hay’s address was well worth pre- 
serving, and comes to us with good print and 
handsome white cover in this volume. Asan 
estimate of character it brings honor both to 
the subject and the writer. 


The Meditations of an Autograph Collector, 
oy aanee H. Joline. pp. 316. arper & Bros. 


The wealth of Mr. Joline’s collection justifies 
him in sharing suggestions of its interest with 
the public. He has meditated to good pur- 
pose and made a readable book, which con- 
tains much pleasant literary gossip and here 
and there an unknown touch of some man or 
woman about whom readers like to hear. 
Family Record, published by S. B. Shaw, 
Chicago, Ill. 
A guest and family record book arranged for 
full commemoration of ancestors and the pres- 
ervation of interesting facts in the family 
life. As the center of social life the home de- 


serves more attention of this historical sort 


than it usually gets and there is good pro- 
vision for it in these pages. The author’s 
taste in poetry might be improved. 
State weahing in the United States 4 
he Passage of oe National Bank A 


Geo, Barnett, Ph.D. pp. 117. Youn tion, 
kins Press, Balti: Bint 
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Closet and Altar 


PRAISE 


I will sing unto the Lord as long as I 
live : I will sing praise to my God while I 
have any being. 


Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous 
sense of the crowded kindnesses of God 
in your daily life.—Alexander MacLaren. 


I refuse to be disappointed ; I will only 
praise.—James Hannington. 


Let praise—I say not merely thanks- 
giving, but praise—always form ar ingre- 
dient of thy prayers. We thank God for 
what he is to us; for the benefits which 
he confers, and the blessings with which 
he visits us. But we praise him for what 
he is in Himself—for his glorious excel- 
lences and perfections, independently of 
their bearing on the welfare of the crea- 
ture. And it shall often happen that 
when thy heart is numb and torpid, and 
yields not to the action of prayer, it shall 
begin to thaw, and at last burst, like 
streams under the breath of spring from 
their icy prison, with the warmth and 
genial exercise of praise.—Edward M. 
Goulburn. 


No one perseveres in the exercise of 
kindness in the face of so much ingrati- 
tude as God.—I. O. R. 


Sometimes, O Lord! at least in show, 
A thankful heart we do profess, 
When thou such blessings doth bestow, 
As outward riches, health or peace ; 
But for that means which may conduce 
Our souls to their true bliss to raise, 
We make not very frequent use 
Of thankful words or hymns of praise. 


O God! forgive this crying sin, 

More wise, more thankful, let us grow, 
To mend this fault let us begin, 

And grace obtain more grace to show: 
For corn, and wine, and oil’s increase, 

A body sound, a witty brain, 
A free estate, an outward peace, 

Without this blessing were in vain. 

—George Wither. 


Do you know, I think religion is more 
than anything else just being thankful.— 
Carnegie Simpson. 


Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, 
for all Thy daily benefactions, for the 
uninterrupted stream of mercies that 
comes to us, and is so often unnoticed 
because uninterrupted. Lord, if 
Thos didst break the current of Thy 
continual goodness and leave us some- 
times dry, how much more we should 
praise the satery, when it came again! 
But we beseech Thee that our grati- 
tude may be as continual as Thy 
grace, and that we may be able to 
pene Thee for all the way by which 

how dost lead us. Thou knowest 
our weakness, we but partly know 
Thy strength; yet we would cast 
ourselves upon Thy faithful promises. 
Let not discouragement lay hold upon 
us, or doubt shadow our thought of 
Thee, or sin have dominion over us. 
Let Thy joy be our strength all the 
day gs we may bear true wit- 
ness to mess and rejoice in 
our own een that Thou art our 
Father and our hope. And let Thy 
name be hallowed evermore. Amen. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 20-26 Meansof Growth. Phil. 
3: 12-16; Col. 1: 10-14. 

A man may live near an excellent gym- 
nasium and still be round-shouldered and 
spindle-shanked, because of his failure to 
realize how undeveloped he is physically. A 
youth may spend a winter at Berlin or in 
Dresden and get no musical or artistic uplift. 
Little can be done for one who does not real- 
ize that he is put into this world to grow. 
Christian life for many of us is arrested or 
recedes simply because we think that joining 
the church or the Endeavor Society is the end 
of the whole matter. We have lost sight of 
our ideals. Look again at Jesus Christ. 
How are we poor, stunted, one-sided, selfish 
specimens of humanity ever to resemble that 
beautiful, glorious One? Do we think that 
our souls can emerge from the dark and sor- 
did places where they grovel and deteriorate 
into the light and liberty of children of God, 
if we do nothing ourselves? Are we so fool- 
ish as to believe that by living in a so-called 
Christian community we shall somehow or 
other be propelled along into the kingdom of 
heaven? Said Bushnell, in his incisive way, 
“The injunction to abide in Christ doesn’t 
mean to bask in Christ.” The will must 
assert itself, must command all our faculties, 
mental and spiritual, to fall into line with the 
Christian ideals. 





Say what we will about other sources of 
spiritual life, such as nature, poetry, friend- 
ship, art, music—and they are all useful and 
important—we may as well admit to ourselves 
and proclaim to the world that the three es- 
sential and abiding means of growth are the 
Bible, prayer and service. We get most help 
from the forces outside of these, provided, 
first of all, we know how to utilize these three. 
It stands to reason that a man who desires to 
advance in a certain direction pays chief 
attention to the means which have helped 
others. Most Christlike souls whom we have 
known have fed their lives at the fountain of 
God’s Word. How is one to get the knowl- 
edge of God, the vision of Christ, the power 
for work, unless he relates himself often to 
the Book which tells us more about God and 
Christ than all the other books in the world 
put together ? 





This does not mean a settling back upon a 
perfunctory use of the Bible and prayer. We 
need to get. out of ruts. The Bible will mean 
more tous if we approach it ina new way. 
Make the basis of your reading for a week the 
Twentieth Century Bible or one of Moulton’s 
Biblical handbooks. Plunge into some section 
of the Bible relatively unfamiliar. Memorize 
a passage if you are not in the habit of so do- 
ing, and now and then read a book through at 
a sitting. Professor King told the students 
at Northfield conference that there were 
seventeen books in the New Testament, any 
one of which could be read in seventeen 
minutes. Said he, “‘when you get a letter 
from your best girl you don’t read a brief pas- 
sage from it and then put it in your pocket, to 
read another brief section the next day.” 


As respects prayer, why not try a vari- 
ation on your accustomed methods? Pray 
in the open air these summer days. Use for 
your own petitions some of the great collects 
of the church or other printed prayers. Pray 
with someone else. How seldom today does 
one Christian seek another saying, “ Brother, 
I should like to have a word of prayer with 
you with regard to some one dear to me, or 
with regard to the church to which we both 
attend, or with regard to this place where we 
live.” Pray in prayer meeting. Many a man 
grows an inch in an hour when he musters up 
courage enough to pray before some one else, 
Service, too, needs to be varied in order not 
to become mechanical. Don’t think that 








Christian work is all summed up in inviting 
people to meeting orin urging them to become 
Christians. I saw this sensible motto over 
the desk of a busy city editor in Buffalo not 
long ago, ‘Do your work as well as you can 
and be kind.” 





A Kingdom Campaign 
BY BEV. FRANK F. LEWIS, SYRACUSE, NEB. 


In arranging the recent campaign in south- 
eastern Nebraska the first work of the chair- 
man of the committee was to write to various 
churches and secretaries to learn if any meet- 
ings were contemplated which would interfere 
with the campaign at a specified time. The 
coast being clear, a provisional schedule was 
sent to each speaker invited and to each 
church it was proposed to visit, giving the 
dates, hours and kinds of meetings it was pro- 
posed to hold, with list of speakers. When 
replies had been received and necessary mod- 
ifications made, a large, colored poster was 
prepared, setting forth in attractive guise 
the fact and purpose of the campaign, 
with times, places, persons, subjects and a 
“‘rousement.” A copy was sent to each 
speaker with detailed information as to the 
best method of reaching the starting point at 
the time specified. Each church received a 
bundle of posters to be hung in places of 
public resort, also suggestions as to further 
advertising by pulpit and press and prepara- 
tions for the meetings. 

Asa result of this careful planning, eighteen 
churches were visited in eighteen days, by 
representatives of the six societies, the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund and the American Bible 
Society. The rank and file of the churches 
were brought face to face with Congrega- 
tional leaders. The people were interested in 
fresh facts from the field. The speakers were 
pleased with the opportunity to present their 
causes, and said so in a message to the Gen- 
eral Association. The time given each 
speaker was necessarily limited by their num- 
ber, but what the speeches lacked in length 
they made up in vigor. The large congrega- 
tions drawn out by the expectation of hearing 
so many speakers and the enthusiasm aroused 
by presenting the whole range of our work 
was felt to be a distinct advantage. Evening 
meetings were crowded, sometimes to over- 
flowing. Those for boys and girls were ex- 
celled by none in attendance and interest. 
The campaign was nearly self-supporting. 
Fellowship was promoted among churches 
and speakers. Special pledges were made. 

The state committee has a motto: A gift 
from each member of each church for each of 
eur benevolences. It has also a campaign 
song, written by Rev. G. W. Crofts of Bea- 
trice, and a campaign device—a jewel, reprs- 
senting ““Our Eight.Sided Work”—for the 
General Association has voted that the Ameri- 
can Bible Society deserves a place on our list 
of benevolences. 

This campaign, one of the units in the Ne- 
braska plan for benevolences, suggests possi- 
bilities for the proposed new secretary of 
federated work. It would be possible for a 
single head, working in harmony with our 
various societies, to organize a campaign, 
working in perhaps three divisions in as many 
parts of the country, which should reach the 
greater part of our churches in five years, 
with direct appeals for the enlargement of our 
work. The large givers could be seen person- 
ally. The work of our field secretaries could 
be systemized, with saving of time and ex- 
pense, leaving sufficient freedom to meet spe- 
cial calls. The Silver Bay Council could be 
utilized as a training school for special cam- 
paign speakers. Such time as returned mis- 
sionaries could give to visiting churches could 
be used to the best advantage. 

In each church time could be given toa 
school of methods, when plans for mission 
study and for raising money could be dis- 
cussed. Or, committees of the church and of 
Endeavor Societies could be met and courses 
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of study explained and inaugurated. Such 
leaflets as any society cared to prepare could 
be put directly into the hands of the people. 
Contributions or pledges could be secured in 
the time and manner best suited to local con- 
ditions. By these and other means the mind 
could be aroused, the conscience quickened 
and the heart touched. And when the beart 
is touched, the treasure will be forthcoming. 





In and Around Chicago 


Co-Education : 

The daily papers have had a great deal to 
say about the separation of the sexes in the 
classrooms in the University of Chicago. It 
is true that, owing to the large number of stu- 
dents in the Junior College, i. e., in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore year, it has been sug- 
gested that as the classrooms are too small to 
accommodate at any one time all the members 
of a given class, young women and young 
men be instructed separately. This plan has 
reference only to the first two years in the 
course. The faculty of the Junior College is 
in favor of the plan, but it has not yet been 
adopted by the senate of the university. 
President Harper insists that the present 
plans are not in opposition to the principle of 
co-education. 

Criticism of Congress 

So far as one can judge, not a single Repub- 
lican in this part of the world is satisfied with 
the treatment given Cuba. It is doubtful 
if any of the men who voted against the bill 
for the relief of the island could be re-elected 
were they candidates here. The demand for 
some reform in the tariff and for more econ- 
omy in the use of public funds is emphatic. 
The question is how to make unfaithful repre- 
sentatives realize the disapproval of their con- 
stituents. 

Back Taxes 

In the fight against the corporations the 
teachers won. The fight was undertaken with 
the expectation of an increase in the salary of 
the teachers themselves, and especially in the 
hope of securing the amount which, owing to 
smaller funds, had been taken from their regu- 
lar salaries. By a decision of the board of 
education the money now at its disposal will 
be used to keep open the kindergartens and 
none of it employed in paying back salaries. 
To be sure, the council voted that these sala- 
ries should be paid, but the law is that the 
board of education shall not be bound by the 
action of the council. Superintendent Cooley 
has introduced a new measure which prom- 
ises well. If adopted, as it undoubtedly will 
be, teachers are to be advanced and secure an 
increase in pay according to merit. 

Another Gift to Whitman 

July 1, Dr. D. K. Pearsons gave Whitman 
College $50,000, making his gifts to that insti- 
tution a quarter of a million of dollars. The 
money was promised on condition that the 
citizens of Walla Walla and their friends pro- 
vide for the erection of a dormitory for girls 
and that the basement and first story of the 
building be completed by June 1. Dr. Pear- 
sons is as deeply interested as ever in his col- 
lege gifts, but is increasingly anxious that the 
conditions on which his last pledges were 
made should be met as soon as possible, as in 
no case will they be extended beyond the end 
of the present year. 

Ministers’ Picnic at Oak Park 

The last ministers’ meeting of the season 
was held with the three churches in Oak Park 
and took the form of a picnic. Unfortunately 
the day was wet, so that the number in at- 
tendance was less than usual and out-of-door 
sports wereimpossible. However, the twenty- 
five or more who were present were well re- 
warded in hearing an account from Dr. Bar- 
ton of some of his experiences during his trip 
to Palestine and in seeing the curiosities he 
obtained. 


Chicago, July 5. FRANKLIN. 
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PROGRESS 


With rains, reality men, railroads and re- 
vivals, progress continues. The marked fea- 
tures of past months have been, the erection 
of substantial business blocks, rapid railroad 
construction and magic settlements in the new 
country. These havea bearing on our work. 


BUILDING 


The small, square-faced, frame business 
houses, the trademark of a frontier town, are 
being replaced by brick or stone. In this ad- 
vance the churches must follow. A few in 
the stronger denominations are rebuilding. 
The Christian church of Oklahoma City has 
a foundation laid for a building to cost $15,000. 


RAILROADS 


The railroads, vine-like, branch in every 
direction. Last year over a third of new 
mileage built in the United States was in the 
two territories. Prospects are more favorable 
this year. The Choctaw has extended her 
main line into the Panhandle of Texas. TO 
the northwest she has sent a feeder 138 miles, 
reaching Kansas. Two branches have left 
the main line in the southeast, one boldly 
shooting to the northwest, aiming to enter the 
capital from the least vulnerable side. The 
Roek Island is building in the west and south- 
west; the Santa Fe in the northeast; and 
the ’Frisco in the south and northwest. The 
Orient, the Fort Smith and the “ Katy,” are 
surveying and grading. These are actual. 
Several air-lines are still suspended. 

Railroads are town-makers.and,town break- 
ers. The birth of a railroad town is the 
death of one or two railroadless towns. 
The rise of these new towns means scores of 
new openings; the fall of the old ones calls 
for quick and wise adjustment. Of the 73 
churches reported in last Year-Book, 44 were 
off the railroad. It is not difficult to see how 
this railroad activity vitally affects our work. 

To illustrate: Paradise was a country 
church. It is now in the railroad town of 
Breckinridge. It had only a short distance 
to move, hence retained its membership, but 
changed its name. Mt. Calvary was another 
inland church. It is now Bison on the rail- 
road. About the only identity is the building. 
The membership had scattered and the Bison 
church is composed of new material. In this 
restless sea we may expect churches to be 
submerged ; but they may emerge, purer and 
stronger, perhaps in another place and with 
another name. 


THE NEW COUNTRY 


We have ten churches in the new country, 
all well located. Four are in the three coun- 
ty-seat towns, Lawton, Hobart and Anadarko, 
the latter having two, one for the colored peo- 
ple. Nine of the ten are in the most impor- 
tant railroad towns. Mountain Park, the last 
organized, is in a railroad-expectant town. 
These centers seem established, unless in the 
one case the road fails to build as surveyed. 
Hobart erected a temporary building, which 
was the first house of worship built in the 
new country after the opening. It has just 
completed a parsonage at a cost of $800—$500 
from the C. C. B. S.—and has the foundation 
of achurch building to cost $2,750. Anadarko 
dedicated its $1,200 building in March. Ad- 
dington is pushing a subscription for a $2,000 
house of worship. 

To start this work with little.or no constitu- 
ency has required unbroken effort. What 
others accomplish by occasional visits, we can 
do only by constant application. Our minis- 
ters have been a part of the material of which 
the towns are made, and the centers around 
which the churches are gathered. To meet 
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the demands of this work the Home Mission- 
ary Society appropriated $2,000, and nearly 
all our older churches have reduced their ap- 
plication for aid. The field will require lib- 
eral support for some time. We trust that the 
character of the work will commend itself. 


REVIVALS 


Possibly no winter in Oklahoma has been 
more fruitful in revivals. In this “ season 
of refreshing” our churches have shared. In- 
terest began at our fall associations, which 
was a “sound of marching in the tops of the 
mulberry trees.” Some specialists have been 
here. Rev. L. A. Turner of Chicago began 
with the year. Oklahoma City (Pilgrim), 
Manchester and Medford have had his service. 
These three meetings secured over 100 conver- 
sions. Heis now assisting Rev. H. L. Saun- 
ders at Wellston. Rev. L. A. Townsend, also 
of Chicago, has done fine work with Rev. W. 
O. Rogers at Pond Creek. Besides the evan- 
gelistic campaign the church property has 
been moved to another part of the town and 
adjusted to changed conditions. Rev. R. M. 
Robinson from New York made an effectual 
revival tour of the Alpha-Altona-Park field 
with Rev. J. H. Nichols. He has since ac- 
cepted the pastorate of West Guthrie and Mt. 
Hope churches and is at work. 

Rev. C. F. Sheldon, formerly pastor at Enid, 
has conducted successful meetings at Ridge- 
way, Okarche, Bisonand Coldwater. AtCold- 
water there was a marvelous thawing and a 
threefold expansion. He is now trying to ad- 
just an embarrassing situation at Waukomis. 

Some pastors have had marked success as 
their own evangelists. Among these are Rev. 
J. M. Taulbe, North Enid, and Rev. H. A. 
Hammer of Harmony-Bethel field. So com- 
plete has been the transformation that these 
churches enter on new eras. Also Rey. Wil- 
liam Kelsey, over six years pastor of Parker 
church, has accepted a call to Independence 
and inaugurated his work by a far-reaching 
revival. 

Kingfisher has hadagreatawakening. The 
revival interest centered in the Christian 
church, which has received 174 to member- 
ship. Of the eighteen uniting with our 
church four were young men from the gradu- 
ating class of Kingfisher College. 

Much of our work in older Oklahoma has 
been strengthened by the revival campaign. . 
Still there are needy places that will respond 
to like effort. We have several inviting open- 
ings for wise pastors with a passion for souls. 


COMPARISON 


Rev. G. N. Keniston, the registrar, has been 
faithful in gathering statistics. The report 
shows gains in every column. The greatest 
gain was in benevolence, being nearly 100 per 
cent. over 1900. In point of gain the Educa- 
tion Society leads, with $1,012 against $14 the 
previous year. There was a gain of fifty-one 
per cent. for the Home Missionary Society 
and thirty-five per cent. for the Sunday 
school missionary work. Church and Sun- 
day school membership have made fair gains. 
When we recall last year’s losses, the com- 
parison is gratifying. Among other denomi- 
nations Presbyterians are our. closest kin. 
Their last report gives 55 churches “‘ between 
2,500 and 3,000 membership,” a gain of seven 
churches and 560 members. Our report gives 
83 churches with 2,599 members, an increase 
of 10 churches and 359 members. These sta- 
tistics show that they are more compact in 
method than we. 

CHANGES 
Rev. D. S. Bayley of Colorado was to have 


begun his pastorate at Kingfisher Easter Sun- 
day, but sickness has reversed his decision. 











State Editor: Rev. Charles G. Murphy, Oklahoma City 


Rev. J. W. Moats, who has been an important. 
factor in our work for several years, after a. 
brief absence was welcomed back as pastor 
at Anadarko. Rev. George O. Jewett, who 
came from the Methodists, has taken charge 
of Gage, a new church in the remote north- 
west. The foundation of a church building 
is laid. Apache and Mountain Park, our 
latest churches in the new country, are sup- 
plied by Rev. Messrs. Bishop and Brown. 
One came by water (Baptist), the other by 
land (drew a claim), but all routes lead to 
Oklahoma. Rev. J. C. Dazey, recently of 
Waukomis and Bison, has taken the care of 
the churches southeast of Guthrie, which will 
form the Vittum-Pleasant Valley-Victory- 
Soldier Creek-Tohee diocese. It is a difficult. 
field in a rough country, but we have given 
it our hardiest flower. 

The itinerancy of the past months has been 
mainly for adaptation. Changes in the larger 
churches have been few. 


LOSSES 


Rev. Henry Marshall, after a year’s pasto- 
rate at El Reno, has returned to Michigan. 
Climate failed to restore the health of his son, 
and they laid his body to rest in our sunny 
soil. Rev. B. F. Sewell, pastor three and one- 
half years at Lawnview, has resigned. He 
found little more than a mission Sunday 
school worshiping in a schoolhouse, and left a 
church of 41 members, a church building, par- 
sonage and other property valued at $3,000. 
These men will be missed by many friends. 


PROSPECTIVE 


Oklahoma celebrated her thirteenth anni- 
versary April 23. This applies to the first 
installment only. Each addition has its birth- 
day. - Perkins entertained the twelfth annual 
association May 1-4 

An Endeavor convention representing the 
two territories convenes at Oklahoma City 


* in May. Rev. T. H. Harper is president of 


the city union. They are p'anning to make 
it the largest and best convention of its kind 
in the southwest. J. S. Ross, superintendent 
of our Sunday school at Wellston, is presi- 
dent for Oklahoma. 


ACADEMIES 


Jennings Academy in the northeast has no 
building and the school has been held in the 
house of worship. Several cords of stones 
have been quarried as a start toward a build- 
ing. The school is nearing the close of its 
second full year. Prof. J. Merle Evans, no- 
bly assisted by Mrs. Evans, has had charge of 

the school for two years. The only monetary 
compensation has come from tuition, a mere 
pittance. But the making of manhood and 
not mammon has been taught by precept and 
example. Two, and perhaps four, students 
will go to Kingfisher College next fall. 

Northwest Academy, at Carrier, is doing 
excellent work under the principalship of 
Rev. William H. LeBar. It is completing its 
fourth year with an attendance of about 
30. It maintainsa Y.W.C. A. This school, 
in the midst of our churches, is becoming a 
center for Congregational influence. At a 

time when materialism is dominant it is 
greatly needed to establish spiritual ideals. 
The community has put $4,000 into the enter- 
prise. It has received ne aid from abroad 
and has ho debt. But the school is handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Mr. LeBar and his 
assistant have been obliged to carry regular 
pastoral work in addition to their teaching. 
There are few instances of greater sacrifice. 
To help this school is to make a profitable 
investment in youth to save Oklahoma. 
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Vermont 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. [essrs. C. H. Merrill, D. D., St. Johnsbury ; Cc. R. Sey- 
mour, D. D., Bennington; Evan Thomas,- Essex Junction; C. H, Smith, Pittsford 


With an ever-increasing secu- 
New Problems j4, use of Sunday, industrial 
strikes and lockouts, agitation of the temper- 
ance question along new lines and a political 
campaign the like of which has never been 
witnessed by the present generation, Vermont 
is face to face with problems new in her expe- 
rience. The fact is, the old rural population 
is giving way, faster than most of us realize, 
to a mixed company of foreigners, immigrants 
from other states, and summer residents from 
the great cities. A decade works surprising 
changes in the make-up of even a quiet coun- 
try village, and leads to the reopening of ques- 
tions long closed, often with answers very 
different from the old ones. 


If one may judge from 
ct aa the spirit manifested at 

the recent state conven- 
tion in Springfield, the churches are awake to 
the situation, and mean to grapple fairly with 
the conditions confronting them. The num- 
ber of new and young faces among pastors 
and delegates was remarked by experienced 
convention goers. They were faces full of 
hope and courage, too. The themes discussed 
were, without exception, thoroughly up to 
date, and the treatment was fresh and vital. 
There is reason to believe that the convention 
reflected the spirit prevailing in the churches. 
Pastors are seeking light for themselves and 
their people. Their efforts, when sympa- 
thetically and wisely made, are meeting with 
encouraging response from the pews. It is 
safe to predict that in efforts to solve pres- 
ent day problems Vermont Congregationalists 
will not be found lagging. 


Evidently one of the 
Utilizing New Material ost pressing neds in 
many churches is the enlistment of new work- 
ers with fresh enthusiasm and methods. One 
of the late candidates for governor has shown 
what can be done in tte way of political 
work without the aid of the “machine.” It is 
said that his forces have been organized in 
many towns by men who had had no experi- 
ence in such work. The result has been great 
zeal and aggressiveness. One advantage of a 
new and young pastor over a church is that 
he has no acquaintance with the little circle 
of faithful workers who have carried the 
whole burden so long. He breaks up cliques 
uneonsciously, and sets men and women at 
work whom thore better acquainted with 
them never would have thought of asking. 
The future is with those who have skill to 
develop hitherto unused forces. 


New England Educators at 
Burlington 

The American Institute of Instruction met 
in Burlington July 1-3, with large attendance. 
Its members include those in the front rank of 
the profession, and at its meetings the best 
and most advanced educational thought finds 
fitting and authoritative expression. 

The first paper by Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, dean of the new Simmons College, 
Boston, discussed Phases of the Education 
of Women. She would bring academic and 
manual training into closest relations, not 
because the theoretical is useless without the 
practical, but because grasp of the former 
must be feeble and uncertain without the 
latter. Booker T. Washington was at his best 
on The Race Problem. 

An address of rare charm was that of Dr. 
W. J. Long on The Study of Nature and Ani- 
mal Life. If some of his positions are tena- 
ble, many of our notions about the animal 
world will need radical revision. 


Hon. W. E. Ranger, state superintendent of 
education, spoke on Making All Things New. 
Education brings*about an enlargement and 
enrichment of man’s life. It is a civilizing 
process, and is accomplished largely through 
the personality of the teacher. Prof. R. G. 
Cole of lowa College set forth the educational 
value of the study of music. Pres. C. L. 
White of Colby University showed that edu- 
cation and educational institutions are natural 
and inevitable products of Christianity. 

Supervisor G. H. Martin of Boston gave an 
able address on The Secret of the Strenuous 
Life. Three great motives lie back of the 
world’s work—necessity, duty and interest. 
The great achievements, however, in the fields 
of. science, invention and art were possible 
because those making them had a real interest 
in what they,were doing. 

To a layman the dominant thought of the 
meeting was the union of the theoretical and 
practical. All through was a firm grasp of 
man as a person and the thought that the 
primary aim is the development of person- 
ality. As President Buckham happily said in 
bis words of welcome, “ Strong, rich and deep 
personality is the result of good teaching.” 

True education aims primarily, not at the 
training of experts, but the freest and fullest 
development of the spirit, the unfolding of 
the whole nature of man. This being the 
case, education and religion, the school and 
the church, the teacher and the preacher, 
work together in a common cause. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 


Miss Stone at Orleans Conference 


This conference, held at Barton Landing, was 
fortunate in having Miss Ellen M. Stone at its anni- 
versary. Both churches in the village were filled, 
and Miss Stone gave her address to each audience, 
alternating with Dr. Daniels of the American 
Board. The churches of this conference the past 
year have paid the salary of one of the missionaries 
in Bulgaria, and have been encouraged by their 
success and the address of Miss Stone to raise a 
similar amount another year. The same commit- 
tee will attempt to secure enlarged contributions 
for home missions also, aiming to bring the county 
to self. support. 

Albany rejoices in the prospect of a new parson- 
age to replace the one burned last winter. Towards 
the purchase of the property it had $600 insurance, 
leaving $700 to be raised. At the anniversary of 
the Domestic Missionary Society in Springfield in- 
dividuals and churches pledged upwards of $300. 
With this the people hope to raise enough among 


themselves to secure the place free of debt. 
Cc. H. M. 


The “Old First’ Reopened 


Of rare interest was the reopening of the century- 
old edifice on Bennington Hill, June 22. The in- 
vitation had been general; a great variety and 
number of equipages were driven toward the green 
at the appointed hour, and sectarian lines were for- 
gotten as Catholic and Protestant united in honor- 
ing the chronologically first church of Vermont. 
Within, the chaste walls, columns in alabaster finish 
and memorial windows, blending in an interior de- 
sign after Sir Christopher Wren incited to worship 
and especially to praise. The pastor, Rev. Warren 
Morse, drew from the wells of history information 
as to the notable revivals of the first sixty years, 
when no other church organization existed in town. 
In 1765, 1784, 1803 and 1827 there were large ad 
ditions to the membership, and four years later 130 
partook of the communion for the first time, seventy- 
six receiving baptism. By this time the original 
fifty-two members had become a strong body. 

Extensive repairs upon this, the second edifice, 
dedicated in 1806, were made in 1831, 1864 and 
1890, but the work now completed exceeds them all 
in cost and pleasing effect. From the foundation 
walls and piers to the golden cupola faithful hands 
have strengthened and adorned until nothing 
seems wanting to taste or serviceableness, and all 
has been a love offering of one whose ancestral line 
is continuous with the annals of the church. The 
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entire service suggested a rising tide in the spiritual 
life of a grateful people. c. RB. 8. 


Educating Supporters of Missions 


Among the stimulating reports given at a county 
conference at Dorset, Vt., was one by a teacher of 
a company of young people in whom a desire had 
been awakened to know about foreign missions. The 
method adopted was biographical and geographical, 
but the unique feature was that of impersonation. 
A pupil would be asked to ch a missionary 
whose name be would for the time assume. To fol- 
low up this “ double,” locate him, make his acquaint- 
ance, examine his work and get as far as possible 
into the secret of his success became a matter of in- 
tense interest. Lives of’ missionaries were in de- 
mand—no less so maps and histories. The mem- 
bers of the class vied with each other in searching 
the mission monthlies for news of the workers im- 
personated. The photographs of these mounted on 
cards with sketches of their careers will be pre- 
served as tokens of a method which if followed up 
should make the “ Old First” of Bennington mem- 
orable in missionary annals. C. R. 8. 








In and Around New York 


Roosevelt in Congregational Hands 


The church building at Greenwich Point, 
L. I., now called Roosevelt, has finally, and it 
is to be hoped permanently, passed into the 
hands of Congregationalists. This property 
has caused contention for nearly two years, 
because the trustees of the original congrega- 
tion turned it over to the Episcopalians, rep- 
resented by the Canon Missioner of the Cathe- 
dral at Garden City. Some of the people, 
doubtless, supported the action of the trustees 
and Episcopal services were held for some 
time. The matter was taken into the courts, 
however, and Judge Garretson decided that 
the transfer was illegal, and that title in the 
property was still vested in the original con- 
gregation or jts representatives. The Episco- 
palians gracefully withdrew and are tempora- 
rily holding services in a barn, while the Con- 
gregationalists have resumed services in the 
church building. Further contention is un- 
likely, and plans include the speedy calling of 
a pastor. 


An Assistant for Dr. Lyman 


Rev. J. C. Wilson, who bas been assistant 
pastor of South Church, Brooklyn, for a year, 
has accepted the appointment as permanent 
assistant, his new engagement dating from 
Sept. 1. South Church has not before had an 
assistant or junior pastor, but in the ten 
months that Mr. Wilson has held the position 
the importance of his work and the need for 
it has been so greatly appreciated, as has his 
devotion and ability, that a continuance of 
the relation is but natural. The senior pas- 
tor, Dr. A. J. Lyman, sailed for Europe with 
his bride on the Umbria last week. 


A Forward Movement for Judaism 


Jewish leaders have long recognized that 
many of their race, particularly in New York 
city, have almost lost interest in things Jew- 
ish, either history, letters or religion. They 
aim, therefore, to convert young Jews to 
Judaism. A mass meeting was held last week 
in the auditorium of the Educational Alliance, 
under the auspices of B’nai Brith, the Hebrew 
organization which, as one of the speakers 
said, “has no special form of worship and 
knows no special creed, standing simply for 
Judaism first, last and all the time.” Mr. Leo 
N. Levi, president of the order, endeavored to 
stimulate interest of Jews in their own race 
and individual activity in furthering its wel- 
fare. The keynote of the whole meeting was 
co-operation for anadvance. America has be- 
come such a strong Hebrew center that Jews 
all over the world Jook to American Jews to 
lead, and American leaders say they need the 
support of all classes of Jews if the leadership 
is to be effective. 0. N. A. 
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BOSTON 


Old South, as always, remains open, inviting Mt. 
Vernon to share in its services. Rev. A. E. Cross, 
the assistant minister, will preach. Evening serv- 
ices and Sunday school will be discontinued. Dr. 
Gordon goes to the White Mountains. Hope Chapel 
continues all services, the Sunday school being di- 
vided into two departments, each with one efficient 
teacher. Rev. H. O. Hannum summers in Vermont 
and Maine. The supplies include Rev. Messrs. G. 
H. Flint and W. C. Rhoades. 

Park Street will keep open doors, all services 
continuing as usual, except that the Sunday school 
will be made into one class. Supplies will be: 
Drs. J. M. Buckley, H. E. Cobb, David Gregg and 
Rev. E. H. Rudd. Dr. Withrow spends July at 
Bass Rocks, Gloucester, and August at Lake 
George. 

Berkeley Temple, too, will be open in every sense 
of the word. All services continue, the regular 
pastors, Rev. Messrs. W. A. Knight and W. 8S. 
Kelsey, preaching. The church endeavors, in its 
services, to make real the life of Jesus in the open 
country, and during the week, by various special 
arrangements, to get the neighboring people into 
the country. 

Union’s congregation will unite for the Sunday 
preaching service with Shawmut and Berkeley 
Temple. Sunday evening and midweek prayer meet- 
ings only will be continued. Dr. 8S. L. Loomis di- 
vides his vacation between Centreville, Cape Cod 
and Waterville, N. H. 

Mt. Vernon, “ by a long existing arrangement,” 
worships with the Old South during July and Au- 
gust. Dr. 8. E. Herrick will spend his vacation 
at Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert. 

While Phillips’s pastor, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, is 
in Maine and Vermont, the church unites in serv- 
ices with the St. John Methodist, whose pastor, Dr. 
Skene, supplies. 

Olivet has decided nothing except that the church 
will be open all summer. 

Norwegian omits only its Sunday school, and will 
hear Rev. L. J. Pederson, its regular pastor, who is 
planning to hold tent meetings in East Boston by 
way of extra work. 

St. Mark’s continues all services. Rev. 8S. A. 
Brown will take a short vacation. 

Seaman’s is to be closed for repairs in August. 
Rev. 8.S. Nickerson is at Chatham, Mass., for July, 
and the pulpit is supplied evenings by Rev. Messrs. 
8. C. Bushnell, G. L. Small, W.S. Thompson. The 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society has provided a 
power launch, to be used by the missionaries and 
chaplain in daily visits to ships in Boston harbor. 

Aliston is supplied Aug. 10-31 by Rev. Messrs. 
G. A. Brock, R. W. McLaughlin, D. D., J. F. Cowan, 
D. D., F. H. Allen. During this time Rev. J. O. 
Haarvig will be at Falmouth, Me. The Sunday 
evening service will be discontinued for the sum- 
mer. 

Brighton is closed for extensive repairs, and will 
not be ready for occupancy until Oct.1. Arrange- 
ment for September services will be made later. 


CHARLESTOWN 


Winthrop takes its turn with Trinity Methodist 
and First churches in keeping open house from July 
13 to Aug. 31. These preachers will be heard: 
July 13-27, Rev. Messrs. R. F. Holway, Peter Mac- 
Queen, C. W. Rouse ; Ang. 3-31, Rev. Messrs. R. F. 
Holway, E. M. Wiley, E. M. Taylor, W. B. Forbush 
and Y. M. C. A. Secretary Sharman. Dr. W. B. 
Forbush is spending July at The Old Manse, 
Canaan, N. H., and will conduct a boys’ camp at 
Weymouth in August. 

First’s Sunday school, held as usual, will be re- 
freshed by lemonade every hot Sunday. Rev. Peter 
MacQueen will take a trip to Martinique, Panama, 
Nicaragua and West Indies. 


DORCHESTER 


Central’s pastor, Rev. G. H. Flint, takes no regu- 
lar vacation, but willexchange with Rev. Messrs. H. 
C. Adams, J. H. Whitaker and A. P. Davis. During 
July and August the Sunday evening service is dis- 
continued. Outings will be arranged for the young. 

Harvard will have morning preaching services 
and weekly prayer meetings until August, when the 
church will be closed. Rev. W. T. Beale will take 
short trips to the Maine coast and Long Island. 

Pilgrim unites with the Baptists and Methodists 
in Sunday preaching and weekly prayer meetings. 
Two weeks’ services are held in each church. Aug. 
10, Dr. F. T, Bayley will preach, and Aug. 31, Rev. 
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Summer Arrangements in Boston Churches 


Where Pastors Take Their Vacations 


F. N. Merriam. Dr. W. H. Allbright, the pastor, 
goes to the Adirondacks. 

Second maintains all services. Supplies are: 
July 27-Aug. 31, Drs. A. S. Twombly, E. N. Pack- 
ard, Elijah Horr, E. P. Johnson and Rev. Messrs. 
A. V. Bliss, D. H. Evans. Dr. Little rests at Web- 
ster, N. H. 

EAST BOSTON 

Baker makes no change in program. Rev. J.C. 

Young will spend his vacation at Oakland, Me. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 


Central will unite in August with the Baptists. 
There will be no Sunday school. Rev.C. L. Morgan 
has gone to Prince Edward Island and the pulpit 
is being supplied during July by Rev. Messrs. H. B. 
Grove, A. E. Scoville, E. C. Webster. 


ROXBURY 


Eliot reports “Sunday school closed for six 
weeks, no Sunday evening service for July and 
August, but prayer meetings asusual.” While Rev. 
W. C. Rhoades is in the Maine woods, Mr. Van 
Horsen will act as pastor in residence. 

Highland keeps up all services. Rev. W. R. 
Campbell will go for a time to Southwest Harbor, 
Mt. Desert. 

Immanuel’s pastor, Dr. C. H. Beale, will spend 
his vacation at Boothbay Harbor, Me. All church 
services are suspended in August. 

Walnut Avenue’s Y. P. 8. C. E. unites with the 
Friday evening prayer meeting. Dr. A. H. Plumb 
and his assistant, Rev. E. W. Snow, alternate in 
their vacations. Mr. Snow will go to Washington, 
D.C. The Sunday school is converted into a“ va- 
cation school” during July and August. It is 
divided into four classes, with different teachers 
each Sunday. A two weeks’ camp for young men 
is arranged at Manomet, Mass. 

South Evangelical will unite a part of the time 
with the Methodists. Sunday school and evening 
preaching are to be suspended. Aug. 3 and 10 
Rev. Messrs. W. S. Thompson and P. B. Fisk will 
preach. Dr. F. W. Merrick expects to go to San- 
bornton, N. H. 

ROSLINDALE 


The Sunday school classes of one grade assemble 
under one teacher. The Y. P.S. C. E. has charge of 
Sunday evening services. Kev. J. 8. Voorhees will 
spend the summer in Princeton, N. J., and New- 
foundland, and his supplies will be Rev. Messrs. 
P. B. Davis, D. D., C. C. Watson, B. F. Hamilton, 
D.D, R. B. Grover and Prof. L. F. Griffin. 


ARLINGTON 


Pleasant Street suspends all services during Au- 
gust and loans its building to the Baptists, Rev. C. 
H. Watson, D.D., conducting the meetings. Rev. 
8. C. Bushnell goes to Long Lake, N. Y. 


AUBURNDALE 


All services are continued throughout the sum- 
mer, the list of supplies being: July 27, Rev. Wm. 
E. Strong; Aug. 3, Dr. W. T. McElveen; 10, Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst; 17 and 24, Rev. Calvin Cutler; 
31, Rev. W. A. Knight. The pastor, Rev. C. M. 


Southgate, has not yet solved the vacation problem | 


for himself. 
BEACHMONT 


Trinity and its pastor, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, are 
to keep everything in its usual working order. 


BROCKTON 


South makes no changes in its program except 
that the Y. P.S.C. E. unites during August with 


the church prayer meéting. During that month the | 


pulpit will be supplied by: Dr. J. W. Fifield, Aug. 3; 
Rev. M. A. Breed, 10 and 17; Rev. Chas. F. 
Weeden, 24; Dr. J. L. Mitchell, 31. Rev. A. F. 
Pierce goes to Northfield and Monument Beach. 


First and Porter unite, holding July services in 
Porter’s house and August meetings in that of 
First. At Porter, the Y. P. S.C. E. takes charge of 
prayer meetings. Sunday school is to be omitted 
the last two Sundays in August. The supplies, 
July 13—Aug. 31, are: Rev. Messrs. Alan Hudson, 
J. W. Bradshaw, D. D., L. T. Townsend, D. D., C. 
O. Day, D. D., J. L. Mitchell, E. N. Packard, D. D., 
and Mr. Mitchell again. The union services are for 
nine Sundays, the pastors taking care of the first 
two, and both churches sharing equally the expense 
of supplying the other seven. The Y. M.C. A. will 
unite with the Christian Endeavor societies in con- 
ducting open-air meetings. Dr. A. W. Archibald 
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spends July and August at Southwest Harbor, Mt. 

Desert, Me. 
BROOKLINE 
At Harvard Church the assistant pastor, Rev. O. 

D. Sewall, officiates during Dr. Thomas’s absence 
in Europe. The Sunday school and evening serv- 
ices will be discontinued. 

. Leyden closes from July 20 till Sept. 7. Rev. 
H. G. Hale will go to Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE 


First suspends all services, except morning 
preaching, during Dr. McKenzie’s absence in Eu- 
rope. Rev. Asher Anderson acts as supply. 

Hope is planning to add open-air services to the 
usual program. Rev. R. B. Grover goesto Amherst, 
Mas3. 

North Avenue unites with the Baptists in July 
and during August the visit is returned. Even- 
ing preaching and weekly prayer meeting will be 
the order of the summer. Rev. Daniel Evans wil? 
spend his vacation at Newmarket, N. H. The 
preachers for August are: 10, Rev. J.S. William- 
son; 17, Rev. W. H. Bolster; 24, Rev. H. G. Hale; 
31, Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D. 

Prospect Street is closed during July and sup- 
plied during August by Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D., a 
former pastor. Of the auxiliary services, only the 
prayer meeting is continued. Dr. R. A. Beard will 
rest ab Cape Porpoise, Me. 


CHELSEA 


Third’s pastor, Rev. S. M. Cathcart, is in Eng- 
land, but all services continue. Supplies are: July, 
Rev. Messrs. 8. P. Cook, S. M. Sayford, H. A. Bridg- 
man, 8. T. Kidder, D. D ; August, C. B. Rice, D. D., 
A. E, Dunning, D. D., T. E Babb, C. E. Stowe, J. L. 
Barton, D. D. 

Central is pastorless, but continues its program 
as usual. 

COHASSET 

Second makes no variations in church program. 

Rev. C. W. Merriam will occupy his own pulpit. 


DEDHAM 


Rev. E. H. Rudd believes in open church during 
the summer. Accordingly the Sunday school alone 
is discontinued in August. The pastor will preach 
Aug. 10 at Park St., Boston ; otherwise he takes ab- 
solute rest on a farm at Richmond, Mass. Supplies 
are, July 20—Aug. 24, Rev. Messrs. W. F. Bickford, 
P. B. Davis, T. M. Miles, G.C. Yeisley, D.D., T. P. 
Sawin, D. D.,A. H. Wheelock. 


EVERETT 


First and its pastor, Rev. W. I. Sweet, worship 
from July 20—Aug. 10 with the Methodist people, 
and from Aug. 10—Sept. 7-the order is reversed. 


HYDE PARK 


First unites with the Baptists in July, with the 
Methodists the first two Sundays in August, and 
entertains at its own house Aug. 17, 24 and 31, 


LYNN 


Central will be supplied during Rev. C. F. Wee- 
den’s absence in August by Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Bridgman, C. E. Watson, H. E. Barnes, A. F. Pierce, 
D. S. Clark, D.D. The pastor will rest at Nan- 
tucket and Topsfield. 

First is always open. The supply list includes 
Rev. Messrs. L. J. Thomas, W. P. Fisher, C. C. Wat- 
son and A. W. Moore. Sunday evening services 
will be union Christian Endeavor and church prayer 
meetings. Rev. W.C. Merrill supplies in Southern 
California at San Diego, Santa Barbara and Pasa- 
dena. 

North’s pastor, Rev. A. J. Covell, has sailed for 
England, and will include Scotland, France and 
Ireland in histour. July suppliesare: Rev. Messrs. 
J. L. Hill, D.D., A. P. Manwell, W. P. Landers. 
Dr. Gabriel Campbell is to preach during August. 


MALDEN 


First makes no changes in its meetings. Rev. 
Messrs. Elijah Horr, D. D., H. G. Hale, E. O. Mead 
and A. W. Ackerman, D.D., preach during August. 

Maplewood holds no services during August ex- 
cept prayer meeting. Dr. C. 8. Macfarland is to 
be in Europe lecturing, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of University Travel, until October, and 
will preach in four or more London pulpits. Prof. 
J. W. Platner, Rev. Messrs. E. T. Ware, Frederick. 
Lynch, A. M. Bruce supply during July, and in 
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September Rev. Messrs. Bruce, Joshua Coit, J. G. 
Merril! and H. A. Bridgman. 

Swedish makes no summer changes. Rev. Emil 
Holmbold writes that he “ never has had a vacation 
and never expects one.” 


MEDFORD 


Union will be open every Surday. The church 
and Y. P. 8. C. E. will unite Sunday evenings, as 
usual. The pastor, Rev. Isaac Pierson, will preach 
most of the time. 

MELROSE 


Orthodox. The Christian Endeavor takes charge 
of the evening service throughout the summer. 
During August, while Dr. Thomas Sims is in Eng- 
land, Rev. Messrs. P. C. Parker and R. A. Beard, 
D. D., will preach two Sundays each, and A. G. 
Bale the fifth Sunday. 

Highlands. Union open-air services will be held 
Sunday afternoons. Rev. B. F. Leavitt will re- 
cuperate at Mt. Desert, Me. 


MILTON 


East discontinues Sunday schooi and prayer 
meeting forthe summer. During August no preach- 
ing services will be held. Rev. A. H. Mulnix 
spends that month in the White Mountains. 


NEWTON 


First. The edifice is to be torn down, and the 
people unite with the Baptist and Methodist socie- 
ties. Preachers will be: July 18 and 20, Rey. L. 
H. Dorchester; 27, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore; Aug. 3, 
J.W.Bradshaw,D.D. Theremaining three Sundays 
in August will be supplied by the Baptist church. 
The pastor, Rev. E. M. Noyes, will divide his vaca- 
tion between New Brunswick and Squirrel Island, 
Me. 

Eliot is to be supplied July 20 and 27 by Drs. 
H. A. Stimson and OC. 8. Sargent, and during August 
by Drs. H. P. Dewey, G. H. Ide, David Gregg, 
Smith Baker and H. J. Patrick. Prayer meetings 
will be kept up, and in place of the Sunday evening 
church service the Y. P. 8. C. E. will hold open-air 
meetings. Dr. W. H. Davis goes to his summer 
home at Harwich Port. 

Central (Newtonville) discontinues Sunday even- 
ing services and Sunday school for July and August. 
Dr. 0. 8. Davis sailed July 5 for Italy and Switzer- 
land, to return Sept. 19. His supplies are Rev. G. 
8. Mills, July 6 and 13; Dr. J. L. Jenkins, July 20, 
27, and Sept. 7, 14; Rev. Messrs. H. J. Patrick, 
D.D., W. B. Greene and W. H. Rollins for August. 

North holds 6 o’clock open-air meetings on Sun- 
days in addition to the regular services. While 
Rev. H. E. Oxnard is in Portland, Me., nearby pas- 
tors will supply. 

QUINCY 


Bethany reports “ all regular services as usual.’, 
While Rev. E. N. Hardy is at his summer home in 
Nelson, N. A. (July 13—Aug. 17), his pulpit will be 
occupied by Rev. Messrs. D. W. Waldron, E. E. 
Small, C. F. Roper, Nicholas Vander Pyl, W. F. 
Taylor, A. A. Ellsworth. 

Washington St.’s pastor, Rev. L. H. Austin, 
writes that he and his church make no summer 
changes. 

REVERE 

First’s pastor, Rev. W. S. Eaton, is studying at 
Harvard Summer School and supplies his own pul- 
pit. The Y. P. S.C. E. takes charge of the Sunday 
evening service. 


SOMERVILLE 


First suspends Sunday school and evening serv- 
ices during July and August. Prayer meetings 
are continued. Rev. W. 8. Thompson will spend 
August in New Hampshire. The pulpit will be sup- 
plied August 3, 10 and 17 by Rev. Messrs. C. E. 
Beals, G. E. Lovejoy, A. N. Ward. On the other 
two Sundays union services will be held with the 
Baptists. 

Highiand’s supplies are: July 10,17, Rev. Wil- 
liam Hamilton; 27, Rev. Joseph Harris; Aug. 3, 
Rey. Owen Hardy; 17, Rev. B. R. Harris; 31, Kev. 
C. A. Conant, No change will be made in the regu- 
lar services. 

Prospect Hill substitutes Christian Endeavor 
meeting for the regular evening service, and is open 
except for three Sundays in August, when it unites 
with neighboring Methodist, Presbyterian and Bap 
tist churches. Rev. R. G@. Woodbridge will spend 
his vacation in the White Mountains. 

West, in addition to regular services, will hold 
outdoor meetings until August. Rev. E. T. Pitts 
will spend August in Maine. 

Winter Hill’s supply for July is Rev. J. G. Taylor ; 
for Sept. 7, 14 and 21, Rev. Messrs. F. E. Dew- 
hurst, C. A. Brock, A. E. Dunning, D.D. There 
will be no services in August and no Sunday school 
or prayer meetings in July. Rey. C. L. Noyes is in 
England. 





SWAMPSCOTT 


First’s pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner, will supply his 
own pulpit, having had his vacation early in the 
spring. All meetings will be held as usual except 
that a union service on the beach will take the 
place of the regular evening meeting. 


WATERTOWN 


During Rev. E. C. Porter’s vacation absence from 
July 7 to Sept. 1 at the White Mountains, the 
pulpit will be supplied by Rev. Messrs. H. E. 
Barnes, D.D., G. A. Tewksbury, C. G. Thurston, 
H. E. Bray, F. B. Lyman, E. E. Davidson, C. G. 
Pope. The church will remain open all summer. 


WOBURN 


Dr. Daniel March spends his vacation in Conway, 
N. H., and his church continues all services. 


WOLLASTON 


Rev. E. A. Chase’s congregation will entertain 
the Baptists during July and visit the latter in 
August. Mr. Chase expects to spend August at 
Duxbury. 


A Notable Installation 


The union of a successful minister with a vigorous 
church is always a matter of interest, but the ia- 
stallation of Rev. E. L. Bradford at East Wey- 
mouth, Mass., July 2, was likewise noteworthy 
on account of the distinguished participants. The 
sermon, by President Tucker of Dartmouth, was 
characteristically optimistic and constructive, and 
dealt with the fundamental principles of a strenu- 
ous, vital Christianity for this progressive age. 
Prof. G. H. Palmer’s address to the pastor was a 
model of felicitous expression. Its charm and 
force were greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
speaker has for several years been a summer 
parishioner of the new pastor. He charged Mr. 
Bradford to “go on being for the people of East 
Weymouth what he had been for the people of Box- 
ford.” Few ministers ever receive such a delight- 
ful introduction from one people to another. 

Mr. Bradford is a New Englander by birth and 
training. The call to the ministry was so impera- 
tive that he turned from a business career to a 
preparation for the pastorate at Yale University 
and Andover Seminary. At Boxford, his first 
charge, for a decade he has faithfully and success- 
fully served the church. With many evidences of 
the affectionate regard of the people he leaves, he 
accepts under auspicious conditions the larger 
opportunities of the Weymouth pastorate. 

NORFOLK. 


Double Celebration at East 
Windsor, Ct. : 


In 1752 the Sixth Ecclesiastical Society of Wind- 
sor was organized. It became the Third Church 
in 1768, when East Windsor was made a separate 
town, and in 1845 the First Church of East Wind- 
sor, when that town was divided into East and 
South Windsor. June 28 occurred the 150th anni- 
versary of organization and the 100th of the present 
edifice. 

From the opening address, by the pastor, Rev. 
W. F. English, Ph. D., it appeared that every min- 
ister had been settled, and that while in a hundred 
years the population of the community had in- 
creased 100 per cent., the Protestant church mem- 
bership had increased 535 per cent., or from eight 
per cent. to twenty-two per cent. of the population. 
Fraternal addresses were made by pastors of the 
mother church in Windsor and other neighboring 
churches. Prof.C. M. Geer of Hartford Seminary, 
a former pastor, spoke on The Country Church. 
The historical address was by 8.T. Wells. Remi- 
niscences were contributed by Dairy Commissioner 
Noble, Rev. D. E. Jones, and by these former pas- 
tors: Rev. Howard Billman (1882-1889), Rev. 
Frederick Munson (1856-1865) and Dr. 8. J. An- 
drews (1848-1855), author of a well-known Life of 
Christ. An evening service was conducted by the 
Enfield Endeavor Union, Rev. W. W. Ranney, pas- 
tor of Dr. Bushnell’s church in Hartford, making 
the principal address. 

The occasion was almost like old home week in 
its reunions and the gathering of old friends. Many 
relies and ancient documents were exhibited, among 
them The Relation of Experience of a brother and 
sister given before the church in 1768, interesting 
as a study of Christian experience a century and a 
half ago. 

The church has sent out Mrs. Samuel Ruggles 
and Mrs. 8. R. Brown as foreign missionaries, a: d 
the following ministers: Rev. Messrs. Eldad Bar- 
ber, Increase N. Tarbox, D. D., T. S. and L. 8. 
Potwine. It is now composed almost entirely of 
descendants of the old families. T. C. R. 
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Honorary Degrees, 1902 
D. D. 


Baylis, Rev. Chas. T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bliss. Sev. Howard 'B., Pres. Beirut Gol- 
sa and Univ. of N. Y. 
Brees on, ‘Rev. Chas., Buffalo, N Hobart. 
eld, Rev. Theo. E., Utica, N. ¥.. ufts. 
Cutler, Rev. Temple, “West Gloucester, 
Marietta. 


ass., 
Dix, Rev. Morgan, New York City, Harvard. 
itman, Rev. L. L. R., Framin ham, Mass., Amherst 
Ferrin, Prof. W.N., Pacific niv., Ore; ‘on, Univ. of Vt. 
gowde, Bay. Isaac W., Weehawken. .J., Rutgers. 


v. E. H., Harvard. 
Harding i Rev. Alfred, Washington D.C., Trinity. 
—_— ev. Richard D., Pres. Lake For. 


American 





niv. Princeton. 
Hart Rev. Samuel, Middletown, Ct, ale. 
Henderson, Rev. Josiah R., Rochester, Oat 
olby. 
Herrick, Rev. . ee Minneapolis, Dartmouth. 


Hove afrot: G . R., Virginia Union > 
row: 
Huntington, Rev. Wm. R., New ror Yale. 


Jenkins, Rev. pret &. Atlanta Williams. 
Jones, Rev. W. 8. Woodsford, oa * Syracuse. 
Landrum, Rev. W. W., Atlanta, Ga. Brown. 
Mann, Rev. Alex., East eg tp p a Hobart. 
Marshall, Rev. Thomas, Dartmouth. 
McLau: bin, Rev. R. R., Kalamazoo, cilia 

vet. 


Merriam, Rev. E. F., Sharon, Mass., me 
Moody, Rev. Calvin B., Syracuse, N.Y¥., Middlebury. 
Parsons, Rev. William’ E., Danviile, Ill., Olivet. 








y H., Brown. 
Pratt, Rev. 8. W., Campbell, N. ¥., Williams. 
Rauschenbusch, ‘Rev. Walter, New York 
City, Rochester. 
Rider, Rev. Wm. H., Gloucester, Mass., Tufts. 
Seymour, Rev. Chas. K., Bennington, Vt., 
ddiebury and Howard. 
Sewall, Rev. Frank, Washington, D.C., Bowdoin 
Sewall, Prof. Jotham B., Boston ow doin. 
Stowe, Rev. W. F. Saugerties, N. ¥ . Kansas City. 
Swift, Rev. Wm. it., Honesdale, F a a Lafayette 
Thompson, Rev. ae "Louisville, Drury. 
Tilton, Rev. w4 Jr., tan aad You’ City, Rutgers. 
rhe Prof. H gt Amherst 
ed, Rev. Geo. Le, Philadelphia, Marietta. 
Wheelock. Rev. Edwin, Cambridge, Vt., al < Vt. 
owdoin. 


White, President Charles L., Colby 
Wilder, Rev. Geo. Chikore, ‘Atrica, Williams. 
Wright, Rev. James x Montpelier, Vt., Harvard. 


LL. D. 


Bell, Hon. Chas. A., Andover, Mass.. Bowdoin. 
Brown, Judge Ad: lison, New "York City, Harvard. 
Butler, Pres. Nicholas M., -olum 

Yale, Princeton and Univ. of Pa. 
Chase, yosuttont George, Bates College, Bowdoin. 


Clark, Pro: Amherst 
Christy, Prot Ss. B. San an Francisco, Columbia. 
Clemens, 8. L. (Mark Twain) Missouri Univ. 
Cochran, Hon. Bourke, ‘= York ony, Re 
Clews. Henry, New York City, iv of Oregon. 
Coolidge, Hon. T. Setereea, Boston, —s rd, 


Croiset, “rot. Alfred, Univ. of Paris, Columbia. 
Curtis, Wm. E., New York City, Trinity. 
Suty ies judge's. F., New York, 

‘st. smeany ot Villanova. 


Dolbear, _ A. Bs Tufts, 
Douglass W.W,B.L Supreme Court, 
‘ellows, Pres. G. E., Univ. of Me., 

fernald, Prof. M. ©., Univ. of Me., 
Fitzgerald, Judge F. T., New “ee 


Ginn, Edwin. Ms re Mas 


Brown. 
Bowdoin. 
Bowdoin. 


Thomas of Villanova. 
Tufts 


Grout, Hon. £. York City, Colgate. 
Hanna, Hon. Marcus A. U. 8S. Sena’ Dickinson. 
Hatch, Hon. E. .¥. 


amas Court, Middlebury. 
Hay, Hon. ohn é Gon ‘of Sta Harvar 

Hill, David J., Asst. Sec of State, Union and Univ. of Pa. 
Hill, Rev. wm. J., Brooklyn, St. Thomas of Villanova. 
Holt, L Emmett, ‘New York Cit y; Rochester. 
opkins, Prof Edward Washburn, Yale, Columbia. 
opkins, Rev. Henry H., Pres. — 

mherst and Marietta. 

















Hoppin, Prof.  Samnen 36 Providence R L., Dartmouth. 
Hunt, Rev. vans W., gang 0., * Rochester. 
Jesup, Morris K., New Yor! City, nagar 3 
Jones, Richard H., Pailadely phia, niv of Pa. 
Keliogg, Prof. Brainard, Brooklyn. N. , Middlebury. 
Lanman, Prof. Chas. Rockwell 1 


fale. 
Lefavour, Henry, Pres. Simmons College, Williams. 
Libby, Hon. Chas. F., 


Portland, Bowdoin. 
Lodge, Hon. H.C, Washington, we, Yale. 
Long, Hon. John D., Boston mn, Tufts. 
Mead, Wm. Rutherford, Amherst. 
Mott, Frederick, Des Moines College Brown. 
Mur phy Franklin, Governor of N. J: og Lafayette. 
Noble, John, Boston, Dartmouth. 
O’Brien, Judge Morgan J , New York, 
ut t. Thomas of Villanova. 
Park, Roswell, M. D., Buffalo, N ies Yale, 
Parsons, John R, Albany, N Ne ¥s, fh ee 
Hon. Sereno E., Colgat 
pala Hon. Whitelaw, New York City, Cambridge. 
ueceeealt: Hon. Theedor Harvard. 
Sadler, Michael Ernest, Londen, Eng., Columbia. 


Smyth, Prof Egbert U., Andover Sem., Bowdoin. 
Spalding, Bishop John 8 Peoria, Ill., Columbia. 
Stetson, Ww. W., Auburn, Me.. Colby. 
Stevens, Prof. G B., Yale, Rochester. 
Stevens, Hon. Hiram F., St. Paul, Minn., Univ. of Vt. 
Vroom, Hon. Garrett D W. , Trenton, Eonoers. 
Warren, Henry K., Yankton, 8. D., Olivet. 
Wheelock, ho ot wm. , University of 

per. of N. ¥. 


New York, 
Whittelsey, Eliphalet, Washington. D.C., 
Wilson, Hon. Franklin A., eg ope Me., Seine. 
Wilson, Woodrow, President rioceton, Rutgers. 
Wood, ‘Gen. Leonard, Ex-governor of 


Guba, Williams. 
M.A. 

Arnold, John H., Cambridge, Harvard. 
‘Arnold, Miss Sarah L., Simmons College, Tufts. 
Blake, Francis Boston Harvard. 
Braley, Hon. Henr: Ny K., Fall River, Dartmouth. 
Eckels, James H., New "York C ty Princeton. 
Fitch, Clyde, New York City, Amherst. 
Granger, Daniel L. D., Providence, Brown. 


Graves, Prof Wm. B., Andover, Mass., Wale. 
Hanna, Chas. A., New York Cit ty, Marietta. 
Ingalls, Hon. Melville K., Cincinnati, Bowdoin. 
James, D. Willis, New York Ci ity, Amherst. 
Judkius, Dr. C. W., Colorado 0 Springs, Colby. 
Martin, F. R., Providence, R. I. Brown. 
McCurdy, Hon Geo., eyesepnia, Lafayette. 
Ogden, Robert C., New York Cit ale 
Page, Hon. Calvin, Portsmouth, N. H., 





Dartmouth. 
Peabody, a Endicott, Groton, Mass., Yale 
Prout, . Editor Railway Age, Yale. 
Reed, “Ona. “Walter, Harvard 
Riley, James Whitcomb, Indianapolis, rale, 
Sanderson, Prof. Robert t L., Yale, Yale. 
Stemimets, Chas. .. Schenectady, N.Y., Harvard. 
Warren, Prof. H. i. "Harv ard, Harvard. 
L. H. D. 

Burton, Richard E., Bos Trinity. 
Child, Prof. Glarenée G, nity. of Pa., Trinity. 
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Dexter, Prof. Franklin B., Yale Yale. 
Hendrickson, Prof. Geo. L., tniv. of 

Chicago, Adelbert. 
Henry, Rev. Hugh T., Philadelphia, Univ. of Pa. 
Perry, Bliss, Boston, Williams. 
Sawyer, Prof. Joseph H., Williston Sem., Amherst. 
Smith, Prof. Benj. E., Amherst. 


D.C. L. 


Choate, Hon. Joseph, London, Oxford. 
Hodges, Rev. Geo., Cambridge, Hobart. 


Ph. D. 
von Hepgelvar, Mr. L. Hengelmuller, 
Austrian Ambassador to U_5., 
St. Thomas of Villanova. 
Doc. of Jur. 
Cleveland, Hon. Grover, Ex-president . 
U.S., St. Thomas of Villanova. 
Mus. D. 
MacDowell, Prof. Edward, Columbia 
Iniv Univ. of Pa. 


Parker, Prof. Horatio W., Yale, Cambridge. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


SILVER BAY CONFERENCE of leaders of young peopie 
in missionary work, July 16-25. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT, General Council, Silver Bay, 
N.Y. July 26-Aug. 4. 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, June 27-July 6; 
Summer Bible School, July 1-30; Conference o 
Christian Workers, Aug. 1-17. 

WORLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, Soro, 
near Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 12-16. 

WORLD’s CONFERENCE Y. M.C.A., Christiania, Norway, 
Aug. 20-24. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 

ALL NEw ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
14-17. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 


WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29. 


war's BOARD OF MIssions, Washington, Nov. 5, 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








DODGE—HOOD—In Franklin, Mass, June 25, by the 
grooim’s father, Rev. George 8. Dodge of Worcester, 
assisted by Rey. Dr. Isaiah W. Sneath of Franklin 
Arthur G Dodge of Worcester and Bertha A. Hood 
0° Franklin. 

GRAY—BECHER—In Cheyenne, Wyo., June 24, by Rev. 
¥F. E. Knopf, Rev. W. B. D. Gray, sup’t of Wyoming 
for the C. H. M. S. and the C. 8.8. P.S., and Rev. 
Annette M. Becher, pastor of the South Congrega- 
tioval Church of Cheyenne. 

RUSSELL—WIELAND-—In Franklin, Mass., July 2, by 
Rev. Dr. Isaiah W. Sneath, Alexander Russell ani 
Frieda C. W. Wieland, both of Cambridge. and the latter 
associated for fifteen years with the proof-reading 
department of The Congregationalist. 

Deaths 
The charge for noitces of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
ad itional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent wth the notice. 








DELANO-—In East Hardwick, Vt., June 28, Jane Vin- | 


cent, wife of the late Joseph R. Delano, aged 73 yrs. 


HELEN DUNHAM LITTLE 


It is a great reward to go out of this life leaving many 
our debtor. Such a meed every one who knew her 


swiftly awards Mrs. Helen M. Little, who passed away | 


at her home in Auburndale, June 13. 


Helen M. Dunham, eldest child of James Harris and | 
Martha Bliss Dunham, of revered memory, was born in | 


Pittsfield, Aug. 16, 1827. The graces of character in 
home and church life early appeared, and the beautiful 
ministry given through her music while organist at the 
church of Dr. Samuel Harris in Pittsfield will be de- 
lightfully recalled The study period at the famous 
aplewood School for Young Ladies was only the 
preparation for wider education in the school of expe- 
rience. A love of all things noble and beautiful, a play- 
ful humor, a naturally choice expression of thou, ht and 
refined ryan | taste were constant evidences of a spir- 
itual and intellectual womanhood. Deeply religious in 
nature, a devout, prayerful stuient of the Scriptures, 
her character revealed a life bid with Christ in God. 

Albert Little and He.en M. Dunham were married in 
1851. They made their new home in Boston, where 
Mr Little was preminent in business and religious cir- 
cles. He was a charter member of the Franklin Street, 
afterward the Central Congregational Church, Winter 
Street, and for thirteen years the beloved superintend- 
ent of the Sabbath school For ten years Mr. and Mrs. 
Little-were connected with the social and church life at 
Newton Center, Mass., whence they came to Auburndale 
in 1867, where Mr. Little entered into life in 1875. One 
daughter and four sons were born to them, all of whom 
survive. 

The revelation of the greatness of character came in 
the home, where the interest was never for personal 
ends, but for the making of a larger life for the children 
whom God had given them. The self-sacrificing love of 
the parents was their rich gift to the children, and it 
bound them with strongest ties. 

The church affiliations in Auburndale were very pre- 
cious. The Mothers’ Association, an important feature 
in this church, had its origin in her home, and had always 
her love and prayers. Unostentatious and varied were 
her generous gifts 

Children, kinsfolk and the wide circle of friends will 
ever hold in dear memory the power of her sympathy, 
the graceful kindness of her thought. ‘“ For naught that 
Sets one heart at ease was low esteeméd in her eyes.” 
Many a cause will lack assistance with the passing of 





this noble servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, and yet, she 
cannot die who has so vitally lived. 


In every nobler mood 

We feel the orient of her spirit glow, 

Part of our life’s unalterable good, 

Of all our saintilier aspiration; 
She comes transfigured back, 

Secure from change in her high hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore ! 


ALFRED J. M. COLTON 


The numerous friends of the efticient New England 

ent of the Bible Society, Rev. A. &. Colton, and of 

rs. Colton, widely esteemed as a writer for children, 
will sympathize deeply with them in the death, June 9, 
of their son, at the age of six years. He was named 
Alfred Judson Meredith, after his father, the missionary 
Judson, and Dr R. Meredith, formerly pastor of the 
family. His two grandfathers were ministers, and from 
generations of pious ancestry he inherited gracious 
influences. ** The golden vials full of odors” seem to 
have been poured out upon this child, for certainly the 
fragran’e of a true spiritual life has for years made his 
companionship a blessing and a joy. When shall it 
appear to all that the happy, peorty. age life, in child 
or man, is only realiz d to the ful) when the spi: itual 
faculties reach out after God and find’God? Here wasa 
rosy, sportive, winsome boy, yet w th such a relish for 
— facts and truths, and such a faith in thei, that 
the presence of Jesus was a sweet reality, his wil! the 
law of life, his service a continual delight He had his 
wayward moods, and who has noi? But he knew Jesus 
as a Saviour; and ‘his little playmates, the rudest and 
gentlest, now bear witness how faithfully he led them to 
look to Jesus. In his gayest hours it was easy and 
natural for him to talk of heaven, and the happiness of 
seeing the Saviourthere. A few short weeks of painless 
illness, from a complication of bronchial troubles, and 
he gently faded away, himself to the last. Again and 
again, lifting his hand heavenward, he would say, 
**Mamma, I want to go up there.” 

At the funeral services, in Rev. Dr. Little’s Chapel, his 
favorite hymns were sung: 

Iam so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the Book he has given. 
Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 


The Bible stories he loved to hear and to tell grew to 
be a part of his life; their worthies were with him in his 
daily thought. Thus. scarcely an hour before his de- 
parture, * the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord.” 
And this consecrate 1 child, ‘little Freddie Colton,” as 
every one affectionately called him, with six white lilies 
and the fragment of another in his fair hand, seemed 
like a celestial visitant returning to the skies, his mission 
over, responding to the call of God. 

“ First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 

hn the ear; but when the fruit is ripe, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” 
A. H. PLUMB. 


REV. GEORGE DARLING 

After a brief illness Reverend George Darling died at 
Warren, Pa:, July 1, in his eighty-first year. Funeral 
services wer? held in Warren, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs W. H. Filler, and at the family home of 
his wife in Milford, N. H., where he was taken for burial. 

He was born Oct 24, 1821, in Stirling, Mass., educated 
at Union College and Princeton Seminary. For forty 
three years he gave himself to the ministry, not resign 
ing active work un'il the age of seventy. is preaching 
began in New York city, and early pastorates were at 
Hamilton, O., and Lowell, Mass. Thirty two years were 
og in his two charges of Hudson, O., and Waupun, 

8s. 


Gentle, modest, courteous, exemplifying in his life to | 
a marked Sagres the teachings of his Lord, we feel that 
the results of such a life can only be measured hereafter. 








Pure Cow’s Milk 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, 
from beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection 
of substitute feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has stood first among in- 
fant foods for more than forty years. 
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General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what should 
be easy—vitality is on the ebb, and the 
whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 


positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. 25 cents. 


CITY OF BOSTON 


Police Department 








NOTICE RELATING TO OWNERS OF 
LICENSED VEHICLES 


Licenses for Hackney Carriages, Cabs, 
Coupes, Job Wagons and other licensed 
vehicles expire on the thirtieth of June, 
and neglect to make applications to have 
them renewed may cause the licensees 
to forfeit locations now occupied by 
them. 

Applications for carriage licenses can 
be made at 29 Pemberton Square. 

Applications for wagon licenses can 
be made at the station houses on the 
several police divisions where the appli- 
cants desire to do business. 

Licenses will not be granted for 
wagons to stand on Adams Square, 
Avon Street, Brattle Street, Congress 
Street (north of Post Office Square), Corn- 
hill Street, Court Street (from Wash- 
ington Street to Bowdoin Square), Dev- 
onshire Street (north of Franklin Street), 
Federal Street, Green Street, Milk Street 
(west of Post Office Square), State 
Street (west of Commercial Street), 
Summer Street (west of Devonshire 
Street), Temple Place, Tremont Street 
(north of Pleasant Street), Washington 
Street (north of Dover Street), West 
Street, nor in any public street or 
square, where, in the judgment of the 
Board, the granting of such licenses 
would impede public travel. 

For the Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 

Boston, July 1, 1902. 





BEAUTY 


For a three-and-a-half-foot Sideboard, this de- 


sign comes very close to distinction. 


On lines of classic simplicity, worked out with 
a fine harmony of proportion, there is grafted just 
enough ornament to delight the eye without tiring 
it. The ornament is well applied; it seems an in- 
tegral and necessary part of the construction; and 
it is used sparingly to keep it as ornament. 

The design gains much in effectiveness by the 
addition of the tall gallery at the back, relieved by 
some unusually good carving. The tall pillars are 
fluted. The base is kept very plain, the only adorn- 
ment being the curved front of the upper section 


with the carved bracket beneath. 


For an inexpensive piece of furniture, this has real beauty. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





HURCH 
ow DAR BE TS 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON ST. 


PP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


: BOSTON. 
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Boston Followers of “ Elijah ” 
Dowie 


Although Chicago and Zion City have been 
the storm center of the operations of the 
Christian Cathelics, as the Dowieites term 
themselves, Boston has an increasing follow- 
ing of the doctrines and person of John Alex- 
ander Dowie. These followers have within a 
month or two located themselves somewhat 
luxuriously in the new Huntington Hall on 
Huntington Avenue, and, with assistance from 
Chicago, they are showing a strong front. 
Frequent rallies are held, in which all New 
England is called upon for speakers—and 
Zion City into the bargain, the financial rep 
resentative of the sect at Chicago being pres- 
ent in person a few Sundays ago. He stood 
at the door after the Sunday afternoon service 
to display samples of Zion-made lace to all 
comers. About eighty were present at the 
rally. 

According to their own statement the first 
converts in Boston were Mr. and Mrs. S. E. 
Root of Roxbury, now deacon and deaconess. 
Mrs. Helen A. Smith, a former Baptist who 
did evangelical work for years in New Eng- 
land and in the West Indies, and was at one 
time accredited to the Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, was the first local pastor. Another 
deacon of the local organization is the son of 
Mr. Dowie, a student at Harvard Law School, 
who occasionally preaches. 

A few weeks ago the authorities, feeling 
that more aggressive work should be done in 
New England, sent Rev. Daniel Bryant from 
Chicago to take charge in New England, Mrs. 
Smith being then made evangelist at large, 
with headquarters in Boston. Mrs. Smith 
claims to have been cured by divine healing 
twenty years ago, but her conversion to her 
present faith is more recent. Her husband 
and son are also converts, the f »rmer a clerk 
in Boston and the latter a student in the Zion 
Divinity School. 

Mrs. Smith is a quiet little woman, energetic 
but not aggressive in her dealings with non- 
sympathizers, and consequently not arousing 
the opposition that these zealots have met 
with in some places. Her exhorting is evi- 
dently sincere and is simple. She claims that 
130 people have joined the Boston church and 
that 120 are now on the rolls. They are scat- 
tered all over the metropolitan district, how- 
ever, even in Taunton. There are several 
meetings hed in smaller New England cities, 
but every few weeks they all “‘rally ”’ together 
at Bosten. At arecent meeting held in Put- 
nam Hall, Tremont Street (the meeting place 
until two months ago), about forty-six were 
present, fourteen being men. ‘“ Nearly all of 
them have been healed,” said Mrs. Smitb. 
The people as a rule are well dressed, but not 
in the extremes of fashion, showing them to 
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Mellin’s Food children 
represent perfect and 
healthy childhood. Mellin’s 
Food will give your baby 


health, strength and a good 


development. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Historic 


_— 
HISTORIC BOSTON 


SIGHT-SEEING 


TOURS #¥ 
AROUND 
THE ® 


tions. 


Boston 


is doubtless the best guide to Boston 
and its suburbs ever issued. Has 


good maps and about 100 illustra- 
Old residents find things in 


BL v2 it they are glad to know and visitors 





by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


icine: 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 





be a better class of working people. R t 
additions to the flock, as described by Mrs. 


* Smith, were two doctors, converted from tak- 


ing their own medicines ; the son of a clergy- 
man, now a clerk in a large Boston dry goods 
store; a publisher and a prosperous commer- 
cial traveler. 

The first place of worship was the suite in 
the Warren occupied by the Roots. The 
‘gathering’ was organized about three years 
ago, and the meetings have been held in Put- 
nam Hall for over a year. The people were 
not satisfied there and have been looking for 
anotherauditorium. All good Christian Cath- 
olics pay tithes, and their only means of local 
advertising, up to their engagement of Hunt- 
ington Hall, was by the house to house visita- 
tion of their “‘ seventies,” or mission workers, 
who distribute cards and tracts. They be- 
lieve inimmersion, and not having any church 
they have been compelied at times to use the 
Charles River as a baptistry, or go to the 
house of a south End colored Baptist church. 
Besides the regular Sunday service and the 
service for healing on Thursday night there 
are meetings in the suburbs each evening. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY; 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN., 1902 
: SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





without deductions on safe loans 
to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 
City and valley. Fourteen years of 


6% NE 


success in supplying conservative 
capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 
in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 


in real estate securities of unquestioned safety. References 
given. All correspondence aromas answered. 


F. E. RRI ° 
Investment jake" Salt Lake City, Utah 


5 g O Iowa and Minnesota realestate. Full 


descriptions on application. If inter- 
ested write J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 











Cash in Banks .......cscceceeecsenseeseeees 3 
Real Estate.............. eve 3. 
United States Bonds.... 2, 
State and City Bonds. 4 . 
ilroad Bonds.......... eee »371,340.00 
Water and Gas Bonds..... eee 5,620.00 
Railroad and Gas Stocks eee ,752,250.00 
Bank and Trust Co, Stecks..............++ 469,759.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
BEE Mca cv eccesssccecsvcntestseess 128,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MRED ocociccssceccescccscccccccsocoeers 771,087.62 
Interest due and accrued on 1st Jan., 1902 53,663 04 
$15,255,869.73 
LIABILITIES. 
 GIIIA os cc ece'vesgeceeces ccuseves 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund............... 5,060,677 .00 
Reserve for Unpaid Lossesand Claims 1,288,849.85 
Net Surplus.........ccccoscccsssccesceces 5,906,342.88 


$15,255,869.73 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $8,906,342.88 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


H. J. FERED BUbWELLS } ass't Secretaries. 





NEw YORK, January 14, 1902. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fire lines (eigh 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted. situation in a Christian family for girl 20 
years of age. A good home more desirable than high 
wages. Address Mrs. Moore, Boston North End Mission, 


31 Worcester Square, Boston. 


For Sale at a bargain, in Auburndale, near Woodland 
Park Hotel and Lasell Seminary, in best neighborhood, 
an estate containing house and barn and about two acres 
of land, with shade and fruit trees. Must sell at once. 
Address G., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Unusual Features 


Rey. A. F. Pierce, pastor of South Church, 
Brockton, Mass., baptized two children with 
water brought by their relatives from the 
Jordan..—Central Church of Lynn, Mass, 
lately held a service for firemen. This fine 
body of men, who frequently risk their lives 
for others, and often have a deeper re igious 
life than they are cred ted with, proved good 
listeners, heartily appreciative of the special 
effort in their behalf. 

North Reading has organized an Improve- 
ment Society, in charge of a committee of 
which the minister is chairman. 

Of the members uniting with Second Church, 
Oak Park, Ill, during 1901-2 an even 100 are 
still residents. These will give a reception to 
all the other members of church and congre- 
gation. The invitations are headed with a 
greeting ‘“‘ From the New to the 01d.” 

Webster Groves, Mo., recently enjoyed an 
organ recital entitled An Evening with 
Wagner. 





Scandinavian Sunday School 
Workers Meet 


The Eastern Union of Swedish Congrega- 
tional Sunday schools held its tenth annual 
meeting, the largest in its history, July 5, 6, at 
the Swedish Church, Ruggles Street, Boston. 
The union already comprised two districts, 
covering Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and at this meeting a third dis- 
trict was added, including New York and 
New Jersey. Two new Sanday schools, New 
Brighton, N. Y., and Montclair, N. J., were 
admitted. 

Delegates came from fifteen large cities and 
towns. Charles A. Norling of Campello was 
elected president. A hymn-book committee, 
which held over from last year, was instructed 
to prepare a better collection of Swedish 
hymns. It was voted to aid all schools in the 
union and to pay expenses of delegates in 
case their churches are unable to do so. The 
delegates were entertained by the members of 
Ruggles Street Church, dinner and supper 
during the session being served by the ladies. 
The next convention will meet at Brooklyn. 





A Brotherly Act 


A marked instance of Christian courtesy recently 
occurred at Gloucester, Mass. Rev. R. M. Taft, 
general missionary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, who has charge of the work in 








MESMERIZED. 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used. 


Many people are brought up to believe that 
coffee is a necessity of life, and the strong 
hold that the drug has on the system makes it 
hard to loosen its grip even when one realizes 
its injurious effects. 

A lady in Baraboo writes:—‘‘I had used 
coffee for years; it seemed one of the neces- 
sities of life. A few months ago, my health, 
which had been slowly failing, became more 
impaired, and I knew that unless relief came 
from some source, [ would soon be a physical 
wreck. I was weak and nervous, had suc 
sick headaches, no ambition, and felt tired of 
life. My husband was also losing his health. 
He was troubled so much with indigestion 
that at times he could eat only a few mouth- 
fuls of dry bread 

We concluded that coffee was slowly poison- 
ing us and stop it and used hot water. We 
felt somewhat better, but it wasn’t satisfac- 
tory. Finally, we saw Postum Coffee adver- 
tised and bought a package. I followed 
directions for making carefully, allowing it 
to boil twenty minutes after it came to the 
boiling point, and added cream, which turned 
it to the loveliest rich looking and tasting 
drink I ever saw served at any table, and we 
have used Postum ever since. I gained five 
— in weight in as many weeks, and now 

eel well and strong in every respect. My 
headaches have gone, and I am a new woman. 
My husband’s indigestion has left him, and 
he can now eat anything.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Ward 2, where the society recently built a chapel, 
was in search of a furnace for use next winter. 
Learning that St. Anne Church (Roman Catholic) 
was about to introduce steam heating apparatus, 
he went to Father J. J. Healy, priest in charge, 
thinking he might buy a furnace advantageously. 
But after telling who he was and what he was do- 
ing, before he could ask to buy, Father Healy 
surprised him by saying, “ Mr. Taft, I will give 
you the almost new furnace and all the piping you 
want.” Mr. Taft has had many contributions 
toward the chapel, but none were given more heart- 
ily than this. 

The work has been encouraging from its begin- 
ning in May. The building, which seats 150 and 
will hold 200, is already too small, especially for 
the Sunday school, and must be enlarged at an 
expense of about $800. A Gloucester gentleman 
has pledged $100, and other gifts are hoped for, 
that the addition may be as little expense to the 
society as possible, C. 





Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAUER, PHILIP E., of North Wisconsin Acade my 
Ashland, to Stanton, Mich. 

BADE, WM., professor of Old Testament languages 
and literature, Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pa., to a like position in Pacific Seminary, 
Berkeley, Cal. Accepts. 

CATHCART, SAM’L M., Third Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
accepts call to Central Ch., Middleboro. 

CLARK, ASAHEL L., Springfield, Mass,, to Cedar 
Grove, N. J. Accepts. 

EVANS, JOHN M., to Hydro, Okl. Accepts for the 
present. 

FEARY, FREDERIC, recently of Amherst and Au- 
rora, Me., to East Sumner. 

HAGAR, CHAS. 8., Union Sem., to Hyde Park. Is 
at work. 

HARDING, HENRY F., formerly of East Machias, 
Me., to Whiting, Whitneysville and Marshfield. 
HARRISON, R. A., Neb. State Univ., to Wymore, 

Accepts. 

HENSHAW, THOS. D., Parkman, O., declines call 
to McKeesport, Pa. 

KENT, Wo. H., Chicago Sem., to Edelstein, Ill. 
Accepts. 

LINCOLN, ARTHUR, Andover Sem., accepts as 
assistant, at New Boston, Mass., having charge of 
six preaching stations. 

LAUGHLIN, THOS. C., instructor in Biblical litera- 
ture in Princeton Univ., to professorship in New 
Testament Greek and exegesis, Pacific Seminary, 
Berkeley, Cal. Accepts. 

MOFFATT, T. CLEMENCE, Wymore, Neb., to Presb. 
Ch., Clyde, Kan. Accepts. 

NOYES, FRANK J., lately of Weston, Mass., to 
Dighton. Accepts. 

PINGREE, ARTHUR H., Pigeon Cove, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Norwood, to begin work Sept. 28. 

PROBERT, HENRY E., Tabor, OKl., gives an after- 
noon service to Perry. 

RotcH, CALEB L., No. Rochester, Mass., accepts 
call to Jackman, Me. He will act as missionary 
pastor for all settlements on the Can. Pac. R. R. 
from Moosehead Lake to the Canadian line. 

STRAYER, CARLTON G., Mechanicsburg, 0O., to 
Green’s Farms, Ct. 

STUBBINS, WM. H., recently of Victoria, Ill, to 
Ivanhoe. 

TARR, J.J Gott, Rockport, Mass., to Sheldon, Vt. 

TAYLOR, FRED’K C., Hyde Park, Vt., accepts call 
to Thorndike, Mass. 

WOoOoDHULL, GEO. H., No. Bennington, Vt., to Kit- 
tery Point, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRADFORD, EMERY L., i. East Weymouth, Mass., 
July 2. Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. W. Merriam, J. H. 
Allen, &. C. Alvord, F. A. Poole, Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, D. D., and Dr. D. 8S. Clark. , 

BUTLER, GEO. M., 0. and i. assistant pastor at 
Trinitarian Ch., New Bedford, Mass, June 30. 
Sermon, Rev. Dr. P. B. Davis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. M. C. Julien, A. W. Archibald, D. D., and 
Mr. W.L. Sayer. 

DYER, HENRY B., i. First Ch., New Bedford, Mass., 
July 1. Sermon, Rev. Daniel Evans; other parts 
Rev. Messrs. J. A. MacColl, F. B. Lyman, G. M, 
Butler, J. P. Trowbridge, H. L. Brickett, Wm. 
Carruthers. 

HANNA, CHAS. W., i. East Canaan, Ct., July 2. 
Sermon, Rev. J. 8. Ives; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Lewis, E. C. Gillette, Arthur Goodenough, 
W.F. Stearns, N. M. Calhoun, J.C. Goddard. 

HAWKINS, NEWMAN H., o. Seibert, Col , June 16. 
Sermon, Rev. W. C. Veazie; other parts, Supt. 
Horace Sanderson and Dr. Addison Blanchard. 

SLATER, SHELDON C., o. Hesper, N. D., June 24. 
Sermon, Rev. G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. M. W. Williams, R. Beebe, E. E. Saun- 
ders, Dan’1l Neuenschwander. 


Continued on page 75. 
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Bouillons and Ramikins 


New Designs of Ramikins and Plates, 
also Bouillons, recently landed from the 
French potteries. Also French porce- 
lain, Fireproof Shirred Egg Dishes and 
Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 

_ New China Chocolate Pots and hot 
milk pitchers from Mintons. 

New Covered English Breakfast 
Bacon Dishes from Doulton. 

New Minton China drinking water sets 
for bedrooms. 

New Dresden China Novelties 
utilities ‘for table use. 

New China Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Cut Crystal glass tall table candle- 
sticks; also the low candlesticks for 
bedrooms. 

Rich English crystal vases and flower 
holders, adapted to dinner table deco- 
ration, also the English glass vases with 
wire netting for holding flowers upright. 

Old English cut decanters and table 
stem glass. 

Old shapes of glass made to order 
to match sets. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
historical plates recently added to the 
series. Booklet of half-tone cuts sent 
free on request. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go, 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN, COR. FEDERAL 


in 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


E are now offer- 
ing some excep- 
tional bargains 

in suits and skirts, but 
you must act quickly if 
ee wish to take advan- 
age of them, as this 
sale will positively end 
in a few weeks. 

Suits and Skirts 
made to order of new, 
Sashionable materials, 
at one-third less than 
ihe ord prices. 

he materials are suit- 
able for either late Sum- 
mer or Fall wear. 

Note these reductions: 
Fashionable Cloth 

Suits, former price 

$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to 
$8. $15 Suits reduced 
to $10. 


All-wool Cloth Skirts, 
former price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. 

Rainy-day Skirts, former price $6, reduced 
to $4. $9 Skirts juced to $6. 
$3.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $2.34. 
$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 

We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and 
Skirts (which were made up for exhibitiow in our 
Salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. 

Write today for Catalogue, Sampies and Bargain 
List; you will get them free by return mail. Every 
gai men teed to fit and please you. If it does 
not, send it back and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Ay 
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Record of the Week 


‘Continued from page 74.) 


Resignations 


BAKER, Gro. H., Armour, 8. D. He returns to 
Vermont for his aged mother’s sake. 

HUBBARD, WM.B, Webs'‘er, 8S. D. 

SLOAN, WM., Gallup, N. M. 

WALLACE, S. A., Bowen, Ill. Has gone into busi- 
ness. 

WILLIAMS, FANNIE B., Carney, Okl., to enter gen- 
eral field work. Address, Kingfisher. 


Dismissions 


Luck, FRANK L., Union Ch., Taunton, Mass, 
July 1. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ESMOND, N. D., rec. June 25. 
MADDOCK, N. D., rec. June 23. 


Summer Supplies 


BARSTOW, JOHN, formerly pastor of Mystic Ch, 
Medford, Mass., at Venter Ch., Torrington, Ct. 

BARNES, STEPHEN G., on account of wife’s health, 
has withdrawn from Fisk Univ. and will supply 
at Scarboro, Me., this summer. 

BRAITHWAITE, EDWARD E., professor at Oberlin, 
at Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

DopGF, AUSTIN, lately of Burlington, Mass., de- 
clines call to supply Tyngsboro during pastor’s 
absence abroad. 

DuDLEY, Jos. F., Fargo, N. D., at Valley City. 

ELLIOTT, WM. A, Marshall, Ill., at South Vigo, 
Ind., Sunday afternoons. 

HALL, Ransom B., DeSmet, 8. D., at Edmore and 
Lawton, N. D. 

GALE, TYLER E., Hartford Sem., at Newent Ch., 
Lisbon, Ct. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR R., at Sherburne, Vt. 


Personals 


GAYLORD, EBER W., at a farewell reception ter- 
dered by the church of North Amherst, Mass., 
received $136 to purchase a horse for use in his 
new field of Plainfield and Hawley. 

SMALL, CHAS. H., pastor First Ch., Springfield, O., 
lectures in July before several Chautauqua as- 
semblies in the state and at Macatawa Park, 
Mich., in the interests of church federation. He 
is secretary of that organization in Ohio. 

WENTWORTH, HENRY H., Goffstown, N. H., was 
given a surprise celebration at his home, June 28, 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of his 
marriage and pastorate of the church. He was 
presented with a tin pail containing nearly $100. 


European Tours 


DAVIS, OzZORA §., Central Ch., Newtonville, Mass. 

DIXON, SARAH A., Tyngsboro Mass. 

LEWI8, ALEXANDER, Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. 

MACCOLL, ALEX., Briareliff Manor, N. Y. 

MALLARY, R. DEWITT, Housatonic, Mass. 

MURPHY, JAS, P., Port Arthur, Tex, 


Material Progress 

NEW MILFORD, CT., new parsonage completed. 
SHELTON, CT., paid $1,000 on its debt, making 

$2,700 paid in 15 months of present pastorate. 

Anniversaries 
STRATHAM, N. H., 150th of organization, July 2. 
SALEM, ORE., First, 50th of organization, July 6-10. 
Gifts 


ANDOVER, Mass., Free. Individual communion 
set. 








OUTINGS. 


An Inexpensive and Ready Prepared 
Luncheon. 


During the vacation suppose you cook less 
and play more. 

Grape-Nuts, the food that makes breakfast 
80 easy to get all the year ’round, is the ideal 
food for that yng ees 

Grape-Nuts is thoroughly cooked at the fac- 

tory by food experts, and is always ready to 
serve with the addition of cream. You can 
fave yourself the heat from cooking and the 
time and exertion necessary to prepare other 
food by its use. 
_ Its high nutrition gives strength and nour- 
ishment without the internal heat of meat 
and other heavy food, keeping the temperature 
of the body cool and comfortable ; its delicious 
flavor pleases every palate. 

Picnicker and camper, as well as the house- 
wife preparing the regular meals at home, can 
pass a pleasant and enjoyable summer by the 
use of this ready prepared and easily digested 
food, and will miss the usual heavy and slug- 
gish feeling generally felt in hot weather. 

Many pleasant ways of changing the form 
of use found in recipe book in each package. 
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; 

BATH, ME. By the will of Sarah A. Edgecombe 
Bates College receives $20,000, the income to go 
to Cobb Divinity School; Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary and Female College at Kent’s Hill receives 
$10,000; and Bangor Seminary, Good Will Farm, 
Central Maine General Hospital and the Lewis- 
ton Y. M.C. A. $5,000 each. 

BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N.Y. The fifth Tiffany me- 
morial window. in memory of Mr. F. A. Brockel- 
mann, a member who died in Canton, China—the 
tribute of Mr. Walter W. Law to his lamented 
son-in-law ; a Tiffany mosaic frieze bearing the 
words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God’’—also from Mr. Law; a solid 
bronze sun-dial, placed in a prominent position at 
the entrance as a gentle reminder to tardy wor- 
shipers, from Mr. Leroy Andrews of New York; 
a curtain for the large window back of the pulpit, 
from Mr. George A. Cooper of San Francisco, 
who worshiped here on a recent Sunday. 

Srmseury, Cr. Secretary and Mrs. Hay will build 
a chapel for Westminster School as a memorial 
to their son, Adelbert. 


Dedications 


NEWBURYPORT, MaAss., Whitefield. Improved 

edifice, reopened and rededicated July 6, with 

eetings and addresses by its own and neighbor- 

ng pastors. Cost of improvements borne by 
Deacon and Mrs. D. S. Burley. 

NEWCASTLE, ME., Second. New Hutchins pipe 
organ dedicated June 22; cost, with necessary 
changes in auditorium, $2,500. At the service 
the pastor gave a history of the pipe organ. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 13-19. God’s Thoughts and Ours. 
Is. 55: 1-13; Acts 10: 1-20; Jer. 29: 1-14 
Our lives a thought of God. What end has he in 
view? How shall we embody his thought in charac- 
ter ? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 53 } 





Temperance 


Ilinois now leads Kentucky as the common- 
wealth most productive in liquors, but North 
Carolina has the most establishments. The 
consumption of alcoholic liquors per capita 
during the census year was 17.3 gallons. 


The Census Bulletin just issued, giving the 
result of the last federal investigation of the 
alcoholic liquor industry of the country, 
shows that in the year ending May, 1900, the 
capital invested in 2,850 breweries, distilleries 
and wineries reporting, amounted to $457,674,- 
087. They produced goods valued at $340,- 
615,466. The total output in gallons of liquor 
was 1,325,358,094, of which 1,198,602,104 were 
of malt liquors and 23,425,567 of wine. The 
same bulletin shows that the export trade in 
malt liquors exceeds the import trade. 


The president of Kentucky Distillers’ Asso- 
ciation, who also is the chairman of the Na- 
tional Wholesale and Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, says that unless something is 
done by Congress to lessen taxation of the 
men in the business which he represents ina 
sort of Poobah role, they, the liquor dealers of 
the country, will enter the coming congres- 
sional elections, and if necessary the next 
presidential election, and teach the party in 
power that “‘the just and reasonable demands 
of the trade must be acceeded to.” This has 
the merit of frankness. 


The German government proposes to take 
definite steps in the direction of controlling 
the sale of intoxicants in Prussia. Count 
Douglas has introduced a measure into the 
Diet which is supposed to represent the em- 
peror’s views. It prohibits the sa'e of spirits 
containing fusil oil or other injurious elements ; 
their sale in the early morning hours before 
work begins, or to intoxicated persons, or per- 
sons under sixteen, or those designated by the 
police as habitual drunkards. This is not a 
long step in the direction of temperance re- 
form, but it is a step which the judgment of 
sensible people everywhere will commend. 
But the workman in the early morning, and 
the child and the habitual drunkard, may still 
get all the wine or beer he wants in Prussia. 





Wash delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces 
doilies, etc. (things which one cannot sen 
to the ordinary wash) in Pearline’s way, 
viz: Soak, rinse, squeeze — directions on 
each packet. Spread smoothly while wet, 
on a mirror or window pane. This is bet- 
ter—safer—than ironing. Grand advice for 
bachelors, maidens, boarders and hotel 
guests. Saves fabrics too delicate and value 
able to risk to others’ hands. 


Pearline is Trustworthy. 











Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozonc 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives 
it will stop itching at once, and surely 
cure, also will relieve mosquito bites. 

Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and indorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by 
parasites, killing them without caus- 
ing injury to the sufferer naturally 
cures the trouble. 

FREE ‘.2rcints povars, wit send 
bottle containing sufficient to prove to your 


satisfaction the claims here made. Pamphlet 
sent free. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 59 Prince St., N.Y. 
















A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
pr A and Poorness of the Blood, 
323 rue brouct 
PARIS 
KE. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y 

























J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Forty Thousand Users in 
Forty Months 


Prove the merits of the 


OLIVER 
Typewriter, 


Not What Competitors Say. 


Gold Medal Highest Award Pan American Exposition 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 


11-15 Pemberton Square, 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated catalogue on application. 











JUL 10 1903 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
. TOURS 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


54 


Summer Tours 


Under Personal Escort 
To New England 
and Canadian Resorts 


4 Yellowstone Park Tours 
Special California Tour Aug. I 


Railroad and. Steamship Tickets to all Points. 


r@- Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


305 Washington St. opp. Old South Church, Boston 
25 Union Sq., New York 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





A Special Book Bargain 


Dr. Bradford’s book on Congregationalism 
at a greatly reduced price. 


The Pilgrim in 


Old England 


By Amory. J. Eeadlecd, D:D. 


Moderator of the National Council. 


A review of the history, present condition 
and outlook of the Congregational churches in 
England, with a discussion of creeds, doctrines, 
polity, relations to the state, etc., and interesting 
notes and comparisons of English preachers, 

This book was published at $2.00. We 
have secured a limited number which we offer 
while they last at 


50 cts. each, postpaid 


Order at once. 
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NOW READY 


The New Hymnal 


For Sunday Schools and Social Meetings 


PILGRIM SONGS 


Containing 324 Hymns, with choice music, including some 
gems never before published, together with the choicest 
of the old favorites. 

Handsomely printed and bound. Well indexed, and con- 
taining some choice opening and closing sentences. Is 
pronounced by good judges to be among the very best 
books made for the use of young people. 

No music so difficult that young people cannot easily 
learn it, and none of the trivial sort not worth learning. 
The hymns are choice; not one that is meaningless or 
inappropriate. Send for sample pages or a sample copy. 


Sample at the hundred rate plus 5 cts. postage. 


cloth binding 
board cover 


























$35.00 per hundred, net 
25.00 66 é sé 








The Pilgrim Press 


Boston °.. -- Chicago 





